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Dear Edztor, 


Perhaps I am going to make an unusual request of you, and will require 
an explanation. Last Christmas in a letter I received a poem that had been 
extracted from a book of long ago; the paper was yellow with age, and the 
printing in the small type of long ago. My friend is a descendant of the 
founder of Princeton College. She extracted the poem from one of the books ] 
of the family library; I was asked to return the poem after reading it, to be 
returned to the book with the use of glue. Of course, I did as requested, but 
first made some written copies of the poem, “Not Knowing.” I have made 
many such copies and sent to persons who have lived long enough to under- 
stand life. Everyone reading the poem exclaims, “That is the most helpful 
poem I have ever read.” 








I have cataract, and my vision is failing... . . \ longing surged up within 
me wondering if you would not print “Not Knowing.” . .. This will give \ 
the people of today an opportunity of reading the poem of long ago... . 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Edith May Hord 
Grayson, Kentucky 
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Not Knowing 


I know not what shall befall me, God hangs a mist o’er my eyes, 
And so each step in my onward path He makes new scenes for me, 
And every joy He sends me comes as a strange and sweet surprise. 


I see not a step before me, as I tread on another year; 
But the past is still in God’s keeping; the future His mercy shall clear, 
And what looks darkest in the distance, may brighten as I draw near. 


For perhaps the dreaded future has less bitter than I think 
The Lord may sweeten the waters as I stoop to drink, 
Or if Marah must be Marah, He will stand by the brink. 





It may be He has waiting for my coming feet, 
Some gift of such rare blessedness, some gift so strangely sweet, 
That my lips only tremble with the thanks they cannot speak. 


O restful, blessed ignorance! How blessed not to know. 
It keeps me so still in those arms that will not let me go, 
And hushes my soul to rest in the bosom that loves me so! 


So I go on not knowing! I would not if I might. 
I would rather walk in the dark with God 

Than go alone in the light, 

I would rather walk with Him by faith 

Than walk alone by sight. 


My heart shrinks back from trials the future may disclose 

Yet I never had a sorrow, but what the dear Lord chose, 

So I send the coming tears back, with the whispered word 
He Knows. 
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YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





Bible Sunday, 
December 11 


Are You a Member 
of the American 
Bible Society? 


Joy Gifts Add 

to Our Own 
December Joys 

Write to Our 

Board of Annuities 
and Relief for 
Information on 
Ministerial Relief 
Week, December 11-18 


Christmas Day 
Is Life 
Dedication Day 


Student Night, 
December 25 


Prepare Now for 
World Missions 
Study Season 


Women of the 
Church— 
General Program, 
Circle Program 





Annually our Church observes Bible Sunday as a day when pastors 
may lift up the great work of the American Bible Society before our local 
congregations to show how this work is beneficial to us. Our General 
Assembly has commended to all local churches the benefits of using the 
Bible Reading Program of the Bible Society, which opens at Thanksgiving 
time and continues through Christmas. It is significant that Bible Sunday 
comes in the midst of this season. During this period, follow the devo- 
tionals in Day by Day which are based on these readings. Write to the 
American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., for copies 
of the Bible Reading Program for 1949. 


Did you know that the Presbyterian Men’s Council of our General 
Assembly accepted as one of the objectives this year the securing of in- 
dividual memberships in the American Bible Society? 


The annual Joy Gifts which we bring in December for the retired 
servants of the Church are doubly significant: They bless us even as 
they bring blessings to those who receive them. The costs of today are 
so great; we have an opportunity through our Joy Gift to lift a bit of the 
burden of those who have served us in the past and whom we love. Write 
to Dr. Wade H. Boggs, Executive Secretary of the Board of Annuities 
and Relief, 410 Urban Bldg., Louisville, Ky., for additional information 
and literature. 


Life Dedication Day is placed on our Church calendar in order to 
give members of local congregations opportunity to give themselves 
anew in dedication to Christ and the work of His Church. This year this 
special day falls on Christmas Day. While our hearts are especially open 
to Him as we observe the anniversary of His birth we are invited to enter 
into closer fellowship with Him, and to a more devoted service in His 
name. May we ever come to say with the prophet of old, “ ‘Here am I; 
send me,’ into whatever place Thou wouldst have me to serve Thee,” 
for this clearly would be dedicating life to Him. 


And on the same day that congregations are asked to dedicate their 
lives anew to Him, local churches are asked to observe also what is 
known in our denomination as Student Night. The purpose of this 
special occasion is to give our college young people an opportunity to 
show our congregations something of the pattern of Christian activities 
on their several college campuses as these are developed through the 
Westminster Fellowship. Write to Dr. Harry G. Goodykoontz, 309 Urban 
Building, Louisville, Ky., for information. 


The time to prepare for World Missions Study Season (January 1- 
February 6) is at hand. Write to Dr. D. J. Cumming, Educational Secre- 
tary of the Board of World Missions, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., for 
materials. 


“Joy to the World” is the program subject for Women of the Church 
in December. A suggestion is made that the family join in singing to- 
gether at some time this month such Christmas hymns as “Joy to the 
World,” “Silent Night,” “Away in a Manger,” “O Come, All Ye Faith- 
ful.” . . . Living the program truly makes the program live. Circle pro- 
grams this month include Bible study from John 15-17, the topic being, 
“The Parting Discourse, the Priestly Prayer.” See the Guidebook for the 
Presbyterian Woman. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e The story of blockade runners 
who carried the Word to sorely 
tried soldiers of the Confederacy 
in W. Edwin Hemphill’s ac- 
count of the work of the Bible 
Society of 1860 in: “Bibles 
through the Blockade.” 


e “World-Wide Missions Makes 
a World-Wide Christmas.” In 
this picture spread you can 
really share in the Christmas 
celebration of faraway people 
by seeing what they are doing. 


e Mrs. Horine’s account of the 
work of Ministerial Relief which 
is carried on by our Board of 
Annuities and Relief as described 
in “That Your Joy Might Be 
Full.” 


e The first in a series of three 
articles about the activities of 
older adults in the church. 
These articles are an outgrowth 
of a class led by Dr. Earl F. 
Zeigler in Montreat last sum- 
mer. 


e A story of our work among 
the Indians in Oklahoma which 
Mr. Firebaugh gives in “Reli- 
gious History of the Chick- 
asaws.” 


e What our Church needs to 
do to help many homeless peo- 
ple in Europe today. Dr. Land 
relates his observations in DP 
camps in Europe last summer 
with the hope that many in 
our Church will be roused to 
answer the question of the 
DP’s, “Is My Name Written 
There?” 


e The poem, “Not Knowing,” 
which Mrs. Hord wants to 
share with readers. everywhere 
because it has meant so much 
to her. 


e “The Changeless Amid the 
Changing” in which Dr. Miller 
points out the vast opportuni- 
ties for evangelizing our South- 
land, a rapidly changing area 
in our nation. 
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“That Your Joy Might Be Full” 


Recently, in reading some 
old newspapers of a period 
before the Civil War, I came 
across references to the Pres- 
byterian Church and _its 
“Fund for Pious Uses.” Upon 
investigation I found that one 
of these uses was the care of 
the aged ministers and their 
dependents. Of course, this 
was long before the division 
in our Presbyterian family into U. S. and U. S. A.; 
but both branches have continued all through the 
years to recognize as a major responsibility the 
support of those grown old in service to the Church. 
Such persons might have entered fields where their 
abilities would have commanded far higher 
salaries, or they might have added to their earn- 
ings by outside projects. We Presbyterians, how- 
ever, accept both Paul’s teaching that “the Lord 
ordained that they which preach the gospel should 
live of the gospel,’ as well as that of Moses, “The 
Levite that is within thy gates; thou shalt not for- 
sake him.” Acceptance upon our part places upon 
us the solemn obligation to make provision for 
these “of the household of faith.” 


“What of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund?” 


Many seem to think that the Annuity plan does 
away with the necessity for relief funds, but this is 
not true. It is a fact that a large percentage of 
our active ministers are now enrolled and, upon 
their retirement at the age of sixty-five or later (or 
earlier, in cases of permanent disability), will re- 
ceive annual sums proportionate to the amounts 
which they and their churches shall have paid into 








*Mrs. E. F. Horine, Louisville, Kentucky, is a member of the 
Board of Annuities and Relief. 
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By HELEN R. HORINE* 


the Fund. Nevertheless, there are many who could 
not qualify for this; among these latter are those 
ministers too old to profit by the Annuity plan 
when it went into effect in 1940. All these, together 
with their dependents, also lay missionaries, and 
even those receiving annuity whose allotments fall 
below a subsistence level, must still be cared for. 


Ministerial Relief 


The number of persons who have to depend 
upon this Fund will, no doubt, decrease from year 
to year. Nevertheless there will still be an urgent 
need for it. Those who today are beneficiaries of 
Ministerial Relief in our Church are: 

15 ministers, “Honorably Retired”; average age, 
83; oldest, 95 
70 other ministers; average age, 75 
275 widows of Presbyterian ministers 
20 homes of ministers’ orphans 
13 lay missionaries 


393 homes 


Almost 400 persons cared for through Ministerial 
Relief. But—dare we make the claim that we “care , 
for” them when the regular monthly appropriation 
for ministers is only $40, while that for a widow is 
but $20? Last year, thanks largely to the Joy Gift, 
it was possible to send larger amounts in January, 
February, and March, as well as for December. In 
case of special need, whenever the Board learns of 
such, emergency checks are sent from this Fund; 
and, on some occasions, to those enrolled in the 
Annuity Fund. 

However meager these amounts are, the gratitude 
of the recipients is touching. In spite of the present 
high cost of everything—food, clothing, rooms— 
there is seldom a complaint. Instead, their letters 


(Continued on page 553) 











The Joy Gift 
Is the 
Heart 
of 
Ministerial Relief 


An old minister and his wife write: 


“If those who give knew how much their gifts mean to us 
who have passed into the twilight of life, they would find com- 


pensating joy.” 


Those who have been bene- 
fited by the Joy Gift write 
out of grateful hearts 


Having just gotten a big bill for my eyes 
(they are giving me lots of trouble), I opened 
your envelope and found a way to meet it. 
Thank you so much.” (From a widow.) 


I ao not know why God is so good to me. 
I feel that I am not worthy of all His good- 
ness, and it seems to me that there is so little 
that I can do to show my gratitude for all 
His blessings; but I am very grateful to Him 
and to all the good people through whom He 
works.” (From an orphan daughter of a 
minister.) 


IE is very true that living conditions are 
higher, and that this makes bills harder to 
reach; but we both know how to do without 
things that perhaps we might want. The 
check that came to us will certainly be a great 
help, and appreciated more than words can 
express.” (From the wife of a lay missionary.) 


I hope the increased appropriations for Min- 
isterial Relief bring as much relief and pleas- 
ure to others of my Honorably Retired 
brethren as to.me. One of the chief joys of 
this increased income is that it has enabled 
me to give a little to some of the causes of 
our Church that are dear to my heart—and 
also to send two CARE packages to war or- 
phans in Europe. Enclosed is $5 to use for any 
department of your work to which it will 
bring the most good.” (From an aged min- 
ister.) 
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Christian understanding, international brotherhood, 


a mission filled with danger and intrigue 
tell the story of 


Bibles Through the Blockade 


By W. EDWIN HEMPHILL* 


OU know that the 
} Confederate States of 
America fought their 
epic struggle for inde- 
pendence despite inade- 
quate supplies of almost 
every essential war com- 
modity. Perhaps you recall 
that scholarly studies have 
been made of various 
phases of the Confederacy’s 
“austerity’—for example, 
of the shortage of salt. 
But have you heard of the 
dearth of religious litera- 
ture among the soldiers 
of the Confederacy and of 
how Bibles from Britain 
were run through the 
blockade to alleviate the troops’ need for spiritual 
bread? This is the narrative of that adventure, 
which one might call an almost forgotten chapter 
of Confederate history. 


The story opens in Charlottesville. In the summer 
of 1861, a few months after the firing began at Fort 
Sumter and a few weeks after the Confederates had 
turned defeat into victory at Manassas, a young 
Pennsylvanian named John E. Annan, who had 
occupied the pulpit of the Charlottesville Presby- 
terian Church for two years, found himself unable 
to adopt the new loyalty which his congregation 
supported. He made good an escape to the Northern 





*The author, Dr. Hemphill, is the director of the World War II 
History Division of the Virginia State Library, which maintains its 
research office in the Alderman Library of the University of Vir- 
ginia. He is also the clerk of the session of the Charlottesville 
Presbyterian Church. This article is an adaptation of an address that 
he delivered in Charlottesville on May 29, 1949, and is quoted from 
The Commonwealth, published by the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce. Used by permission. 
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A prayer book that ran the blockade 


states where the Stars and 
Stripes had not been re- 
placed by the Stars and 
Bars. To the question 
where the Charlottesville 
church might find a new 
minister, whose political 
sympathies must, of course, 
be Confederate, there came 
a surprising answer. But, 
on second thought, nothing 
could be more natural than 
the coming to Charlottes- 
ville of William James 
Hoge, whom the outbreak 
of the war had found in the 
associate pastorate of one 
of the largest churches in 
New York City. A minority 
of his congregation there made his position em- 
barrassing despite his studied efforts to keep politics * 
out of the pulpit. He observed that the hot passions 
of that irrational year, 1861, were beginning to 
make a celebrated case of his logical but increas- 
ingly untenable position. Therefore, he resigned 
voluntarily in July, 1861, before the matter grew 
worse. With his wife and five children he made 
his way safely to the home of his brother, Moses 
Drury, in Richmond by a circuitous journey through 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. One of the costs of this 
roundabout itinerary was the life of the youngest 
child, a son about a year and a half old who be- 
came sick en route and died in Richmond. 
Soon this estimable and undaunted family was 
settled in the comparative quiet of Charlottesville, 
but William James Hoge was not content to serve 
merely the members of his congregation. He visited 
constantly the encampments of Confederate sol- 
diers in Northern and Eastern Virginia. In these 
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he observed that men were hungry for the Bread 
of Life, that neither their regular chaplains nor 
such occasional and volunteer chaplains as himself 
could supply the need, and that the Bible itself 
should be made available to as many of the men 
in gray as possible. But where could copies of the 
Holy Scriptures be obtained in quantity? The 
limited manufacturing facilities of the Confederacy 
had been devoted almost exclusively to the produc- 
tion of more earthly kinds of war goods. The Bibles 
and Testaments which many of the soldiers had 
carried from their homes had proved to be expend- 
able under the pressing exigencies of a war of 
forced marches, frequent battles, and crude camps. 
The valiant but pitifully small efforts of various 
religious denominations in the South and of the 
Confederate Bible Society had not sufficed to re- 
place these losses or to substitute even portions of 
the Scriptures and brief religious tracts for the 
whole Bibles and ‘Testaments which had disap- 
peared. The Word of God had been contraband of 
war from the time of the first battle. The American 
Bible Society and the American Tract Society could 
not ship Bibles to the Confederates, although the 
people of the Southern states had been contributing 
liberally to the support of their worthy work ever 
since these organizations had first been founded. 


These considerations preyed upon the mind of 
William James Hoge. It was a desperate situation. 
It required a bold, unprecedented solution. In De- 
cember, 1862, midway between McClellan’s nearly 
successful Peninsula Campaign against Richmond 
and Lee’s almost successful march to Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, he offered an entirely original pro- 
posal in letters to his brother in Richmond and to 
another prominent Presbyterian minister. “I wish,” 
he wrote, “to lay before the Christians of Great 
Britain an appeal for a shipload of Bibles, Testa- 
ments, tracts, and such religious publications as are 
best adapted for army circulation.” He mustered a 
full set of clever arguments which he would urge in 
support of this appeal: 


My letter would set forth something of our terrible priva- 
tions and sufferings, but give them distinctly to understand 
that our people neither murmur nor grow faint-hearted, but 
as to these things seek help from God alone... . 

I would dwell on the eagerness of our soldiers to get some- 
thing to read; how they are often seen poring over an old, 
badly printed newspaper, devouring the very advertisements 
(so ready is the soil for the seed), and how they are yet 
more eager for . . . the blessed gospels of our Lord. How 
often have poor wounded and sick men lifted themselves up 
from their cots, and asked me if I could give them a 
Testament. 

I would remind them that, while our contributions had 
ever poured in freely to the treasuries of the American Bible 
Society and Tract Society, this cruel blockade had cut us off, 
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not only from food for our hunger and medicines for our 
sickness . . . but from the very word of God.... 


And as to his proposal that a special vessel might 
bring this very special cargo across the Atlantic, he 
asked, “If sending such a ship should prove a work 
of peril, are there not stouthearted British sailors 
who, for the love of souls and the sake of Christ, 
would brave what so many constantly brave for 
private gain? But could there be danger? Is it 
credible that our foe could fire into such a vessel?” 

In conclusion, he urged, “Take counsel, my dear 
brother, with such gentlemen in the Church and 
State as you may think best, and let me know the 
result as soon as you can. No time ought to be 
lost. I have before me a good part of a letter to you 
written more than a month ago. It expresses a good 
deal of discouragement, because I seem to have 
been so little useful to the Confederacy, after all 
my longing over it from afar, and since coming 
into it. But if God has put this plan into my heart, 
and will suffer me to see it accomplished, I think 
I shall praise Him forever.” 


* 
This excellent proposal and these persuasive argu- 
ments met with instantaneous favor among all reli- 
gious leaders in Richmond and all Confederate 
officials to whom it was confided. Like his brother, 
Moses Drury Hoge had ministered to the soldiers 
of the Confederacy; he had become acquainted with 
their needs through personal experience in the 
training camp at Richmond. The suggestion from 
Charlottesville could not have been sent to more 
receptive and sympathetic critics. But it was altered 
in one important particular. Someone saw that it 
would be more effectual to send a personal mes- 
senger than a body of impersonal correspondence 
to England to make the appeal. William James 
Hoge was summoned by telegram to Richmond 
and was asked to make the dangerous voyage: He 
agreed readily to do so. But the very promptitude 
which he had advised made him its victim and 
denied him the opportunity which, as he had ex- 
pressed it, would have made him praise the Lord 
forever. Ironically, another telegram brought news 
that a steamer at Charleston, South Carolina, would 
attempt to run the blockade so very soon that he 
would not have time to return to Charlottesville 
and to make necessary preparations for the trip. 
So it was decided that his brother should go in his 
stead. Within the short span. of approximately 
twenty-four hours the Board of Managers of the 
interdenominational Virginia Bible Society, of 
which Moses Drury Hoge was then president, com- 
missioned him as their delegate to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and authorized him to 
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purchase thirty-five thousand Bibles and ‘Testa- 
ments; the Confederate Bible Society telegraphed 
its support of the enterprise; Judah P. Benjamin, 
the Confederate Secretary of State, and other politi- 
cal and religious leaders supplied letters of intro- 
duction; and Dr. Moses Drury Hoge was on his 
way, together with a few clergymen of other 
denominations, including the Reverend Kensey J. 
Stewart, Episcopalian, and the Reverend W. W. 
Bennett, Methodist. 

From Charleston, Dr. Hoge wrote a Richmonder 
that the captain of the blockade runner was an 
“able and resolute seaman, who has been very 
fortunate in running the blockade so often without 
capture. But the vigilance of the enemy has in- 
creased, and there are now thirteen Federal steamers 
guarding the harbor, so that it is more than usually 
dificult to get out.” To his brother, whom the 
exigency of haste had robbed of his rightful place 
in the execution of his revamped idea, Moses Drury 
Hoge wrote more revealingly of the danger which 
lay ahead. “The perils of the attempt are greater 
than I had imagined,” he explained. “The captain 
has orders never to surrender the vessel, and in case 
he is so hemmed in as to be unable to escape, to 
scuttle or burn her; and then the passengers and 
crew will have to take the boats, and get ashore 
the best way they can, and when they can, or be 
captured.” He added, “I am cheerful and hopeful; 
but the voyage is long and boisterous, and it may be 
that I shall never return.” 

Soon after the steamer left its dock and set forth 
from Charleston under cover of darkness and of a 
blessed rain, a church paper in Richmond lifted in 
part the veil of secrecy in which Dr. Hoge’s depar- 
ture had properly been shrouded. It announced: 
“Information has just reached us that he has sailed 
from our shores—when, or from what port, need 
not be mentioned. We trust it was from the right 
place, in the right ship, at the right time. If no 
evil has befalllen him, he is now beyond the reach 
of our enemy.” 


More than two months later, in March, 1863, Dr. 
Hoge wrote from London a letter which can serve 
to tell graphically the story of his voyage and of 
the initial successes of his mission: 


Our run through the blockading squadron was glorious. 
I was in one of the severest and bloodiest battles fought 
near Richmond; but it was not more exciting than that mid- 
night adventure, when, amid lowering clouds and dashes of 
rain, and just wind enough to get up sufficient commotion 
in the sea to drown the noise of our paddle wheels, we 
darted along, with lights all extinguished, and not even a 
cigar burning on the deck, until we were safely out, and 
free from the Federal fleet. . . 

In Nassau, some gentlemen, learning my errand to Eng- 
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land, got together and agreed to send several cases of Bibles 
and Testaments to Virginia at once, which I have since 
learned they did. Soon after I came to London, I addressed 
the Committee (or Board of Managers, thirty-six in number) 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and, in a speech of 
half an hour’s length ({[with] Lord Shaftesbury in the chair), 
set forth our inability in the Confederacy to provide our- 
selves with an adequate supply of religious literature, in con- 
sequence of scarcity of paper and all the materiais for print- 
ing and binding, and because all the industrial energies of the 
Confederacy were devoted to the great work of self-defence. 
I gave an account of the heroic manner in which our people 
had borne all the hardships and bereavements of the war; of 
their inflexible determination to succeed; of the religious 
character of our leading generals; of the eagerness of the 
soldiers to obtain copies of the holy Scriptures; and ended by 
asking permission to purchase, on credit (until exchange 
was equalized), ten thousand Bibles and twenty-five thousand 
Testaments; but after a short consultation, Lord Shaftesbury 
announced to me that the committee had resolved to make 
me a grant fi.e., a gift] of ten thousand Bibles, fifty thousand 
Testaments and two hundred and fifty thousand “portions”— 
Psalms and Gospels. I have made two addresses since, one 
before the Religious Tract Society, and the other before the 
Sunday-school people, with good success. I have still much 
to do, and if I am but the honored instrument of sending 
back a large supply of Bibles, and such books as may confirm 
the faith of the pious, comfort the sick and wounded, and 
lead sinners to Christ, for the use of my countrymen so nobly 
battling in the sacred cause of liberty and independence, I 
shall feel that this has been one of the most ‘blessed eras of 
my life, and shall ever be grateful for it. 


Moses Drury Hoge was befriended by the Con- 
federate envoy, James M. Mason, by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, by ‘Thomas Carlyle, and by other men 
of high and low station in British society, politics, 
and religion. In addition to the outright gift from 


(Continued on page 581) 
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The label in a New Testament tells 
the story of a ship that was captured 
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By 
JOHN S. LAND* 


In this linguaphone school 

near Augsburg, Germany, 

men, women, and children 

learn languages which will 

enable them to work and 

live in other parts of the 
world 


“Is My Name Written There?” 


A Plea for the D. P. 


mer was to study conditions in Germany with 

particular reference to the refugee problem. 
I saw firsthand the plight of thousands of refugees 
and displaced persons. On a July afternoon I ar- 
rived at the Munich airport and was met by repre- 
sentatives of Church World Service. That night I 
attended a function at the headquarters at Pasing 
on the outskirts of Munich where a party was being 
given to a small group of D. P.’s who were about 
to leave for homes across the seas. These particular 
persons had been members of the staff of Church 
World Service. 

The next day I attended a conference at Villa 
Braun in Prien for native ministers among the 
refugees from Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Poland, and the Ukraine. While the discussions 
were in their languages, I quickly discovered the 
profound seriousness of these ministers as they told 
of the plight of their people. During the intermis- 
sion they talked to me out of their burdened hearts. 
I wish I had the ability to transfer to paper their 
eagerness, anxiety, and yearning appeal on behalf 
of the 29,000 of their constituents. These ministers 


e= OF the reasons I went abroad this sum- 





*Rev. John S. Land, D.D., is pastor of the St. Charles Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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could not understand why the Protestant churches 
in America were lagging so far behind the Roman 
Catholics and the Jews in handling their own dis- 
placed members. Over and over they told me the 
only hope of these homeless people was emigration. 
They handed me a written statement which ended 
by saying, “We hope you will help us to bear this, 
our cross.” They reminded me of the Apostle’s 
plea, “Let us do good unto all men, especially unto 
them who are of the household of faith.” 


The next day I visited the large center in Munich 
for screened D. P.’s called Funk Karserne. Here were 
hundreds of men and women, young and middle 
aged, who are awaiting an invitation to a new land 
of hope and friendship. The halls as well as the 
offices were crowded with eager and expectant peo- 
ple. Typical among those I saw was a young lady, 
trim and attractive in her uniform, who can speak 
seven languages. She has a father and mother whom 
she hopes to bring with her to America. Another 
was a young engineer. Still another was a medical 
student whose father was a physician. Another was 
a young judge. I was greatly impressed with the 
quality and caliber of these earnest and hopeful 
people. 

In this connection let me quote from an Inter- 
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national Refugee Organization bulletin issued in 
August, 1949, which states that among a group of 
Displaced Persons there were “2,500 doctors and 
other medical personnel; 2,000 professors; 1,000 
foresters; 630 agronomists, and 3,000 engineers of 
all kinds—electrical, industrial, mechanical, mining 
and sanitary.” 

Before a refugee actually starts for the United 
States, he is approved by a minimum of twelve 
separate offices. From the point of origination of 
his assurance by an individual or agency, his case 
is submitted to the Displaced Persons Commission 
in Washington which, after approving the sponsor, 
passes it on for the Displaced Persons Commission 
in Frankfurt. Those who would embark upon this 
venture in Christian friendship and service have 
reasonable assurances of mutual satisfaction. 

One of the most moving things I saw was at this 
operation. It reminded me of the old hymn, “Is My 
Name Written There?” On a large bulletin board 
the names of those who had received instructions 
to embark were posted. Scores and scores of faces 
were turned toward this board to see if they had 
received assignments to the new land of hope and 
promise. 

On my last day in Munich I was taken to a camp 
near Augsburg for refugees from the Baltic States. 
There were three classes studying English. The 
“pupils” were from 18 to 65. They used lingua- 
phones. It was a touching sight to see these people 
perched on wooden benches, intent with their note- 
books and pencils, repeating singly and in concert 
the sentences played on these machines. In six weeks 
they would learn English. While at this Camp I 
was handed a memorandum entitled “Protest Mani- 
festations of the Baltic States Nations.” This docu- 
ment was signed by representatives of the three 





That Your Joy 





DP’s who are headed for a new home in the U.S.A. take a 
last look at Munich before mounting the train 


countries. It cited the awful sufferings and injustices 
which they had endured and ended with a plea that 
they might be returned home and that the strong 
democracies would redress their wrongs. This mov- 
ing document ends: “Lend us your help to deliver 
our deported fellow countrymen so that we all can 
get once more a chance to live and to work in our 
own countries, our beloved Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania—the countries of our fathers\” 

While I was in Europe our Committee on Chris- 
tian Relations gave a “blanket assurance for 500 
displaced persons. Let us as individuals and as 
churches be untiring in seeking homes for these 
Christians across the seas who are worthy of our 
love and capable of rendering a service to our coun- 
try and to our church. 


Might Be Full 





(Continued from page 547) 


overflow with Christian love and thanksgiving, as 
you will see from the excerpts which are quoted 
on page 548. 

How such gratitude shames us who have never 
known deprivation! Surely we will do all in our 
power to make this our largest Joy Gift. 


“Joy to the World” 

It is appropriate that we bring this offering 
in December when, as at no other season, we long 
to show our gratitude for God’s great gift to us. 
Amid the darkness of hatred and greed and fear, 
a light shone—the angels sang, “J bring you good 
tidings of great joy.” And down through the years 
men have laid their gifts at His feet as they have 
given of themselves and their treasures “unto the 
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least of these.” 

Jesus, about to depart, said: “These things have 
I spoken unto you, that my joy might remain in 
you, and that your joy might be full.” Jesus longs 
for our happiness; and—strange paradox—we 
know the fullness of joy only as we give joy to 
others. 
* As we celebrate Jesus’ birthday, may every ac- 
tivity, every word and thought share in this pur- 
pose. May every gift convey His love. And within 
the circle of your remembered friends, will you not 
include these servants of our Church who have 
given so greatly for us? May we give in accordance 
with their need, and as God has blessed us. So 
may we give with joy. 
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World-Wzde Mzsszons 
Makes a 
World-Wzde Christmas 
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Reading clockwise from the lower left: 


Doctors, nurses, and patients may all be Chinese, but 
they love a Christmas party with decorations and carols. 


Snow on the ground, buildings destroyed—but a Christ- 
mas tree is a necessity in a land which sings O Tannen- 
baum, O Tannenbaum. (RNS photo.) 


Korean children gaze in wonder at the Christmas 
créche depicting the Nativity. (RNS photo.) 


Japanese Christian young people start Christmas Day 
with early morning caroling and end with a Christmas 
party, complete with tree and gifts. 





Christmas Day comes in the summertime in Brazil, 
but boys and girls enjoy Christmas shopping in the sun- 
shine. 


The Christmas story in pageant is a favorite in Africa. 











Rosita can’t decide where to put the ornament. Deco- 
on tree is part of Christmas joy in Mexico. (RNS 
photo. 
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How to Have a Happy Family is 


HE Williamsons’ Christmas cards are always 

so beautiful . . . and so different,” Mrs. Rad- 

‘ford mused aloud to the family. “Where do 
they get them?” 

“Why, Mom, that’s a handmade card. No wonder 
it’s-got a certain something,” replied Audrey, pull- 
ing on her coat and getting ready to go to the corner 
drugstore for the nightly gathering of her “clan.” 

“That’s not so hard to make—we do that in 
school,” Jack, impatient to join his best friend and 
go to a movie, paused long enough to explain the 
simple process. ‘“‘Phooey—we could make some that 
good, ourselves.” 

“Do you really think so? I’m not a bit artistic, 
though—would you help? Do you suppose we could 
all do it together? Our own Christmas cards! May- 
be we could get Dad to do something—he could 
tear paper on a straight line, anyway.” Mrs. Rad- 
ford’s enthusiasm carried her away. 

“Huh?” Mr. Radford dropped his paper. “Tear 
paper? What did I do? Is this some new form of 
capital punishment?” 

“‘No—just a pleasant and profitable way to spend 
an evening with your family.” Mrs. Radford, flanked 
by Audrey and Jack, closed in on defenseless Dad 
and explained the idea, finally eliciting a weak 
response in the affirmative. 

“Do I have to tear paper—can’t I cut it?” 

“Wait and see,” Audrey said, brightly. “If we 
think up some kind of design that requires a straight 
edge we'll promote you to scissors—if you think you 
can manage them. The prettiest cards have several 
frames—that’s more business per card for the paper 
cutter. You'll have fun!” 

“Hm’m,” Mr. Radford sank his chin on his chest 
and resumed his reading, while the others decided 
on the “most free” night for the project. It meant 
that Jack gave up a movie and Audrey gave up a 
night of jukebox dreaming, but Mrs. Radford did 
not seem to mind. It might even require more than 
one night, so she resolved that it was important to 
keep the work on the light and playful key. 

Jack gave orders the first night, after it was de- 
cided to make spatter-work cards on light green 
paper, using white poster paint. Dad, complaining 
happily, was put to work making the folders of ivory 
Textone-Fibertone 12” x 6” (before folding), and 
then tearing the green construction paper in squares 


*Copyright, Christian Home Life. Used by permission, 
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By ELLEN SHIELDS 


5” x 5”. While Mr. Radford went ahead with the 
preparation of the paper, Jack spread newspapers 
over the kitchen table and prepared the poster 
paint. 

“You really covered that table,” Mrs. Radford 
beamed. “I was worried about having white paint 
all over everything.” Jack continued mixing the 
paint till it was the consistency of cream. 

“Has to be just right—if it’s too thin the paint 
won’t dry white, and if it’s too thick it will go on in 
blobs.” Jack finally poured a little of the paint into 
a dish, then dipped a toothbrush into the liquid, 
shook off the excess, and, holding it vertically over 
a sheet of paper, drew a knife over the bristles. 

“You’ve got to draw the knife away from your 
body,” explained Jack as a fine spray appeared on 
the sheet of green paper. “You can use a stick in- 
stead of a knife—a tongue depressor, for instance. 
Now Audrey, I’ve had enough practice to see how 
it’s working; have you got the pattern ready?” 

Audrey had carefully pinned to one of the green 
squares a flat spray of arborvitae in a pleasing posi- 
tion. She had split the stem lengthwise so that it 
could be pinned flat. Jack sprayed over the arbor- 
vitae, making the heaviest spattering near the pat- 
tern and the faintest near the edge of the paper. 
When the background was sufficiently covered (Jack 
liked a fine spray, so made sure his toothbrush was 
not full of liquid), it was Mother’s duty to carefully 
remove the arborvitae, and put the sheet where it 
could dry. 

Meanwhile Audrey had given Jack another sheet 
with its spray pinned to it. She was alternating the 
patterns to keep him busy. Another time, they de- 
cided, they would make paper silhouettes from 
tough paper and use that as a stencil, instead of a 
nature specimen. 

“There are endless possibilities,” Audrey said 
enthusiastically. “Besides all the things in the world 
of nature any one can copy, we can make an ori- 
ginal design that’s appropriate for a Christmas 
card. An angel holding a star, for instance!” 

Mrs. Radford noticed that the drying sheets were 
beginning to buckle. 

“Press them tonight and then tomorrow we can 
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Some of the Christmas card designs which the Radfords used By Magdalene Hoffmann. 


finish,” Jack advised. “We need rubber cement of cards we can make other years.” 


to paste the green squares on the folders. That will “Yeah, and why couldn’t we even start a busi- 

be your job, Mother, you’re so neat.” ness?” Jack said. “You know, ‘Direct from factory 
“And then Dad can write the message and ad- to you—no middle man.’ ” 

dress them—since he’s finished with his end of the During the course of the year a good many ideas 

work,” Mother added with a gleam in her’eye, for did suggest themselves. Jack and Audrey learned 

Dad had gone back to- his newspaper. that size, colors, and textures could be used to pro- 


After the work for the night was finished and vide variety and capitalized on for originality. Who 
put away, Audrey stretched and yawned, remark- would ever think of an oilcloth Christmas tree on 
ing, “It was fun—and furthermore, I think it would a white background, mounted on a red folder? Yet 
be nice to keep our eyes open and observe cards it was most effective, especially since the oilcloth 
this year, and collect a file of ideas of'different kinds _ had a tooled surface and reflected light. 
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Then they discovered the fun of constructing 
scenes from paper cutouts. For one design, they 
used four colors: light gray-for the background, 
2,” wide by 214” long; black for silhouettes of 
trees; a darker shade of gray for the roof of a house; 
white for the house itself; and the darker gray for 
the lawn, cut in a line which made the light gray 
seem to be a path winding up to the house. Light 
gray was used for the door, and little squares of 
black for the windows. The whole design, finished, 
was pasted on a square of white paper, leaving 14” 
margin showing, and this block in turn was pasted 
to a square of designed silver foil paper. The last 
job was to paste the whole to a folder of deckle- 
edged blue-green paper. “Fun,” Audrey said. 

Jack designed a simpler card. Black paper, was 


* used to make a cutout of a city sky line, and pasted 


on blue paper. Jack used touches of white ink ef- 
fectively—to make windows and a round moon. He 
mounted his in the way the other paper cutout was 
made: on white paper, then silver foil, then the 
folder. 

But evew one agreed that Audrey’s Christmas 
trees design was the most original. First, she pressed 
the end of a spray of arborvitae till each little sprig 
lay down perfectly flat. She pasted it on a cream- 
colored sheet, and pressed it again. The tub for the 
tree was made from red paper with a pressed de- 
sign in it, then a strip of vivid green was used for 
a base. Last, she pasted little silver and gold stars 
to the branches and mounted the whole design on a 
bright red folder. 

Another Christmas tree design discovered by 
Audrey was made from a paper doily, cutting the 
silhouette of the tree in a wedge shape. This was 
pasted on blue paper and mounted on ecru note 
paper for a folder. She found some silver foil with 
a doily-like edging, and, cutting a pie-shaped wedge 
from this, made a Christmas tree, then pasted it 
on a square of green paper. She mounted this on a 
gold foil base, placed the whole on ecru note paper, 
and another card was born. 

Jack arrived home one day with a sample book 
of wallpaper of pastel shades. “I think I’ve got 
something,” he muttered as he went to work. 

Later that evening he produced two cards made 
from wallpaper. One was a tan oatmeal folder, with 
a candle design (candlestick of white, candle of red, 
flame of red with circle of white behind it) pasted 
on blue-green paper cut with a scalloped edge. This 
sheet was mounted on gold foil, leaving a 14” 
margin, and the whole pasted to the folder. 

“Always use rubber cement. It rubs off easily 
when the excess shows, and it makes a smooth job,” 
Jack advised Audrey. She was round-eyed with 
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amazement when he showed her the second card. 
On a folder made of ecru wallpaper in a weave 
design, with rough texture, he had created an angel. 

“Mix your textures as well as your colors—makes 
it more interesting,” had been his theory, and it 
worked. Jack presented an angel with bouffant dress 
made of blue foil, on top of which he had pasted 
lace doily paper, cut out so that it made the lines 
of a dress—waist, yoke, and sleeves. The angel had 
silver foil wings and halo, and with water color he 
had delicately painted in the face, head, arms, and 
feet on white paper. ‘ 

“You really worked on this one! Why didn’t I 
think of doing that!’’ Audrey admired and lamented 
at once. 

Mrs. Radford, before Christmas rolled around, 
had several of her own designs to show. One folder 
was made from a double-surfaced paper, one side 
plain white and the other side enameled green, with 
the green side out. On it she had pasted a gold 
square, then, inside that, a square of white cut out 
with her pinking shears, and the surface spattered 
lightly with gold ink. The design was a kneeling 
angel silhouette in gold foil. Her other card was 
on ecru colored note paper. She had used some of 
Jack’s wallpaper—a square of light green—on which 
a silver foil silhouette of an angel, and silver stars, 
were pasted. 

Then came the big surprise! One night while the 
others were working on their cards, Mr. Radford 
quietly joined their circle and helped himself to a 
heavy ecru paper, tore the edges (while Audrey and 
Mrs. Radford smiled) and selected a piece of copper 
foil. Dark blue composition paper, cut smaller than 
the square of foil, was next. Then he extracted from 
his wallet a picture of Bambi he had torn from a 
newspaper advertisement, cut it out, placed it on 
cream colored paper, traced the pattern, and cre- 
ated “Bambi.” To give the needed personality, he 
experimented and found that a black outline of one 
large eye, with a little wedge of black pupil up in 
the top, blended with Bambi’s wobbly stance and 
inquisitive ears. Placing Bambi at a perky angle, 
and adding one silver star, and then pasting them 
tight, Mr. Radford exclaimed: 

“Done!” Then, “No, hand me the white ink, 
Jack, and a pen.” The white letters of the word 
“Greetings” in his own handwriting contrasted with 
the dark blue paper and made the card complete. 

“It’s a darling!” Mrs. Radford and Audrey 
crooned—and Jack added patronizingly: 

“Join our happy family, Dad, and become one of 
the merry makers of mystic and marvelous greeting 
cards for all occasions. Let’s start a mass production 
business, Dad! Let’s buy a truck—let me drive it!” 
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The Time Has Come 





for a New Advance. in Christian Missions 





in Japan 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


HE Protestant churches, working through the 

Missionary Education Movement, have chosen 

Japan as the Foreign Mission topic for the 
current church year. This was done, according to 
Dr. Paul H. Vieth, ‘while we were at war with 
Japan.” 

Doctor Vieth, who is the Horace Bushnell Pro- 
fessor of Christian Nurture in the Divinity School 
of Yale University, spent more than a year in Japan 
following World War II, serving as an adviser in 
religious education with the Occupation. 

He points out that the selection of Japan as a 
mission topic at a time when this nation and Japan 
were at war “was an act of faith, based on an as- 
surance that*Christian fellowship could overcome 
and transcend the devastating rifts of war. 

“That faith,” he continued, “has been vindicated. 
Never have we undertaken a study which is more 
important or more timely.” 

While he was speaking to members of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, Doctor Vieth 
was including all other Protestant churches who this 
year will be studying Japan, when he said, “Our 
study must do more than acquaint the Christian 
with the number of missionaries they have in Japan, 
and the number of converts they are making. 

“The will of God,” he said, “lays upon us an im- 
perative which goes far beyond statistics of numbers 
won out of a non-Christian culture. If our mission 
study is to achieve the need of the hour, it must in- 
clude at least two objectives: reconciliation, and 
commitment to the mission of Christianity.” 


Reconciliation with Japan 


Doctor Vieth says: “There always has been a gulf 





*Reporter for the Presbyterian News Service. 
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between us and the Japanese. This gulf was greatly 
widened and deepened by the propaganda which, 
always accompanies a war, because the successful 
promotion of a war seems to require that people be 
brought to despise and hate the ‘enemy.’ This hap- 
pens on both sides of the battle line. But American 
ignorance of and dislike for Japan and its people 
go much further back and deeper than the recent 
war. 

“It grows out of ignorance of Japan and her 
problems,” he said, “and includes antipathy because 
Japanese manners and customs are in so many re- 
spects different from ours, and the natural tendency 
to judge by the surface without penetrating to the 
spirit beneath, and selfishness resulting from fear of 
Japan’s successful competition for our markets for 
labor and goods, and her potential prestige among 
the nations of the Far East.” 

Doctor Vieth points out that “on her own part 
Japan has achieved this reconciliation in a large 
measure. She has accepted defeat at our hands, and 
is co-operating graciously with the American Oc- 
cupation. 

“One of the surprising experiences of living in 
Japan is to find that there is no ill will toward 
Americans because they have defeated them and are 
now controlling their life. Everywhere I found only 
friendly good will and willingness to co-operate. 
Even in Hiroshima where one might expect to find 
bitterness, I found none. Christian ministers who 
are in a position to know the people say that there 
is very little, if any, resentment toward America, 
only toward their own war leaders who brought 
the catastrophe upon them. The people of Hiro- 
shima are desperately in earnest about making their 
city the peace center of the world. It is the opinior 
of most Japanese, who are conipetent to judge, that 
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the Occupation is good for Japan and that the gen- 
eral good influence of the Americans among them 
is wholesome. There is now genuine appreciation 
of America and American things. There are, of 
course, exceptions. How could it be otherwise, when 
one considers what usually happens when an army, 
with its supporting civilians, comes among a foreign 
people, as the ‘masters’?”’ 

“Can as much be said for American reconcilia- 
tion?” he was asked. To which question he says, “I 
think not. We still need to replace the propaganda 
stereotype of the Japanese with a true picture of the 
peaceful, industrious, friendly, generous people 
which they truly are. 

“We need to learn that Japan cannot just be 
shrugged off as an insignificant, exotic people of 
the Far East, and learn that they have a large place 
to fill in the family of nations. We need to wake up 
to the fact that the future of America is closely re- 
lated to the future of Japan.” That future, accord- 
‘ing to Doctor Vieth, “depends largely on whether 
we, as a nation, are ready to extend to them our 
hands and hearts in fellowship and love, and to 
receive in friendship the hands which the Japanese 
are already extending to us. 

“The Japanese can teach us much about culture 
and gracious living. The very customs which annoy 
us, such as excessive bowing and elaborate formali- 
ties in polite speech, are an expression of considera- 
tion for others and a gracious regard for the niceties 
of human living which have a beautiful inner mean- 
ing. They know how to live happily in the absence 
of material resources by making much of a simple 
meal; a flower arrangement; the simple beauty of a 
small house; the loving care for a tiny garden. 

“Japanese children are the best behaved I ever 
saw. This springs not from fear of authority, but 
genuine respect for elders. I never saw a Japanese 
child being punished or show any need for punish- 
ment, though I spent many hours in Japanese 
homes. Even non-Christian families have a love and 
loyalty which bind them together which many 
American families might emulate. One wonders 
what the advent of democracy will do to such 
values.” 

It is the opinion of Doctor Vieth that the way 
for us to prepare to offer the Japanese our Christian 
love and fellowship is mainly through an extensive 
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study program, which he believes should be held 
in every church. 

“This cannot be confined to the women’s groups 
who already are interested,” says Doctor Vieth, “but 
it must reach the men, the young people, the chil- 
dren. Perhaps we need to call it something other 
than ‘missions.’ 

“That will not be false pretense,” he hastens to 
add, ‘‘because what is suggested goes far beyond the 
usual concept of missions against which so many 
of our church people have reacted. These problems 
should challenge the attention of every American. 
Fortunately the Missionary Education Movement 
and the Mission Boards are supplying excellent 
study materials and visual aids for this purpose. 
Ignorance and prejudice do not yield to a Chris- 
tian attitude easily, but the best efforts the churches 
can muster will be justified in face of crucial im- 
portance of the issues involved.” 


Commitment to Christian Mission 


Doctor Vieth believes that commitment to the 
mission of Christianity is the second major ob- 
jective of a study of Japan and Christian missions 
this year. 

“Due to many factors,” he says, “Christianity has 
made but meager progress in Japan in the past. The 
time has now come for a new advance. Japan needs 
Christianity. She needs a soul for the new political 
and social body which is being created. 

“Shinto, with its Emperor worship, feudalism, 
and regimentation, has been discredited. Buddhism 
is not adequate to the needs of this new day. Yet a 
people cannot exist without some thought pattern 
around which to build their faith. Some think that 
democracy is the answer, but democracy is no re- 
ligion; and when made into one, it is little more 
than materialism and humanism. Communism is 
making a bid to become the soul of Japan; but 
many Japanese leaders feel that Christianity is the 
best answer to Japan’s need, and this thought is ex- 
pressed by non-Christians as well as by Christians. 

“There is great interest in Christianity,” Doctor 
Vieth says. “Many are eager to learn more about it. 

“Will the churches of America help to support a 
program which will reach the Japanese with ade- 
quate Christian teaching and preaching? Here is 
our second objective of this year’s mission study.” 
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Above: The new Sandy Creek 

Church, Fillmore, Oklahoma. 

The work on the new building 

was done by the men them- 
selves 


Right: This is the way we go to 

church so early in the morning 

—worshipers of the Chishoktak 
Church, Indian Presbytery 


By 
R. M. 
FIREBAUGH* 


Religious History 
of the Chickasaws 


HE history of the church among the Chicka- 
po has always been closely entwined with 

the religious life of the Choctaws. These two 
tribes have always lived near each other, both in 
Oklahoma and in their former abode in Mississippi. 
Between them have always existed the friendliest 
relations. Thus, this friendly relationship and their 
contiguous environment led to an understanding 
of their tribal tongues by many of each tribe. And 





*Rev. R. M. Firebaugh, D.D., is Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions in Durant and Indian Presbyteries. This address was delivered 


on the occasion of the rooth anniversary of the Sandy Creek 
Church, Fillmore, Oklahoma. 
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when the missionaries came among them, it was 
found only necessary to translate the Bible into one 
language. The Choctaws being the larger tribe and 
work having begun among them first, their tongue 
was used for writing and translation. So today, our 
Chickasaws speak in Chickasaw, but they write their 
letters, sing their songs, and read their Bibles in the 
Choctaw language. 

It follows, then, in our church history and in the 
accounts left to us, that there is no distinctive his- 
tory of the religious life of the Chickasaws, but what 
is grouped with the two tribes, both Choctaw and 
Chickasaw. And our Presbytery is known as Indian 
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Presbytery and not Choctaw or Chickasaw Pres- 
bytery. 

My purpose is to set forth, in a brief way, the 
strong religious force the Chickasaws have been in 
the religious life of our Church and in Indian Pres- 
bytery. 

As Cyrus Kingsbury was the first missionary to 
the Choctaws and established his mission at May- 
hew, East Mississippi, in 1819; Rev. Thomas C. 
Stuart was the first missionary to the Chickasaws, 
establishing the first mission at Monroe, about 45 
miles northwest of Mayhew, in 1821. In a few years, 
he had organized churches at Monroe, Pontotoc, 
and Tupelo. (These names have been carried over 
to Oklahoma in towns, if not churches.) He be- 
came known to the Chickasaw people as Father 
Stuart just as the Choctaws had lovingly called their 
missionary, Father Kingsbury. Unlike Cyrus Kings- 
bury, Father Stuart did not come to Oklahoma 
with the Chickasaws, but remained in Mississippi on 
account of his health and continued to preach in the 
regions of Monroe and Pontotoc. 

The chief city of the Chickasaws in Mississippi 
was Pontotoc, their capital, which probably means 
“hanging grapes.” This is the town in which DeSoto 
wintered in 1540 and which the Chickasaws burned 
over his head to run him out of their boundaries. 
Here, also, they withstood Bienville and France 
for 18 years. This, perhaps, accounts for the reason 
you find very few names of French origin among the 
Chickasaws. All seem to be of English and Scotch 
descent, while among the Choctaws you frequently 
find the French names. The outstanding names of 
adopted white men among the Chickasaws were 
James Gunn, Malcolm McGee, James Allan, John 
Gilchrist, John Bycum, and Logan Colbert. Logan 
Colbert had four sons: George, John, William, and 





Levi. All were outstanding men, and their descend- 
ants are still in the church at Sandy Creek. Cyrus 
Harris, who later became Governor Harris, was 
born near Pontotoc, Mississippi, in 1817, and died 
at his home near Mill Creek, Oklahoma, about 
1887. He served his people as governor of the 
Chickasaw nation several terms. 

The Chickasaws came to Oklahoma somewhat 
later than the Choctaws, the first Choctaws reach- 
ing Oklahoma in 1832 and the first Chickasaws in 
1836. According to some authorities their removal 
was championed by men like Logan Colbert, in 
order that the tribe might have more time to de- 
velop before coming in any closer contact with the 
white race. Whether this is true or not, this much 
we do know—that by coming to Oklahoma the 
Chickasaws were allowed almost a century in which 
to develop and produce men of outstanding leader- 
ship in their national councils, both church and 
state. And here among the “Five Tribes of the Re- 
moval” are the outstanding Indians of today. Other 
tribes like the Algonquins which did not move have 
almost passed out of the picture. So, perhaps, the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws of today can say as Joseph 
of old: “As for you, ye thought evil against me; but 
God meant it unto good.” The Chickasaws, in their 
removal, suffered less hardships than the Choctaws. 
They came more gradually and were better or- 
ganized. They also received from the U. S. Govern- 
ment better conditions and agreements. None of 
the white missionaries came with the Chickasaws 
to this country, and consequently, they had to look 
to the Choctaw mission for support along Christian 
ways of living. They were represented in Presby- 
tery by Chickasaw Church, Wapanucka Church, 
Wide Spring Church, Double Spring Church; and 
in 1848, Sandy Creek Church was organized. So, in 


Left: The Chishoktak Church, Bennington, Oklahoma, with Rev. Simon Belvin, 

pastor 

Right: Dinner on the grounds at the Chishoktak Church to which some of the 
members travel as far as ten miles for the Sunday services 
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the years after their coming, schools and churches 
were being planted among them generally. 

In September, 1861, at. the meeting of Indian 
Presbytery at Boggy Depot, Chatehe Carney was 
Sandy Creek’s Elder. At this meeting the following 
resolution was adopted: “Whereas the last General 
Assembly at its session, held in the city of Philadel- 
phia, did pass a resolution pledging that body to 
support the constitution and government of the 
United States—a government which has refused to 
fulfill its treaty stipulations with the Choctaws— 
and has withdrawn the troops which have been 
stationed at the military posts within the nation, 
for protection of the Choctaw people, thereby leav- 
ing our frontiers exposed to the hostile invasion 
of the wild tribes of the west. 

“And, whereas, the said United States, was, at 
the time the above resolution was passed, engaged 
in an exterminating warfare against the Confed- 
erate States, with whom the Choctaws are poli- 
tically, socially, and ecclesiastically connected. 

“Therefore, be it resolved, the Indian Presbytery, 
in session at Boggy Depot, Choctaw Nation, Sep- 
tember 14, 1861, do solemnly protest against the 
validity and constitutionality of the above action 
of the General Assembly and do hereby withdraw 
our ecclesiastical relation to the said Assembly and 
hold ourselves in readiness to unite with a South- 
ern Assembly, whenever such an Assembly shall be 
formed. : 

“Resolved that a copy of this action be sent to 
the National Register for publication.” 

Indian Presbytery was represented at the first 
General Assembly of our Church in December, 
1861, at Atlanta, Georgia, by Cyrus Kingsbury and 
R. M. Loughbridge. Rev. Allen Wright was present 
and addressed the Assembly, though he was not a 
member. 

The Commissioners were unable to attend the 
Assembly of 1862, and in 1863, none were appointed 
“on account of the peculiar condition of affairs at 
home and abroad.” These were the hard days of 
1861-1865, and several times the Presbytery failed 
to have a quorum present. Sandy Creek was not 
represented at Presbytery until the meeting at 
Boggy Depot in April, 1867, when Layfette Mosley 
represented them. 

In 1870, the new Book of Church Order was 
approved ‘‘as plainer than the old book and ad- 
mirably arranged.” This is the book we have been 
changing ever since. 

Also, in this year, the contributions of the 
churches were so much in silver and so much in 
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Mrs. Cordelia Johnson and her two grandsons, Wayne and 
Charles, take their six-mile walk to Chishoktak Church 


currency. Sandy Creek, in this year, had preaching 
six different times and one Sacramental service. “A 
new church had been finished, in connection with 
the Methodists and Masons. It was neat and large.” 
Three new members were added. The year, 1870, 
was also noteworthy in that it marked the death of 
Cyrus Kingsbury and the ordination of W. J. B. 
Lloyd. ‘The Choctaw mission passed out of existence 
on the death of Kingsbury and all matters were car- 
ried on by the Presbytery. 

Rev. Jonas Wolfe, formerly an elder of the Sandy 
Creek Church, was the leader among the Chickasaw 
churches until the end of the century. Rev. J. J. 
Read was the leading white missionary among the 
Chickasaws until his death in 1808. 

This church has furnished some outstanding 
families since the 19th century closed: the Fillmores, 
the Goforths, the Underwoods, the Mosleys, the 
Cravatts, the Colberts, the Johns, the Wolfes, the 
Columbuses, the Humes, the Holdens, the Albert- 
sons, the Imaticheys, and many more. 

Today we bow in humble thanks to Christ, the 
Head of the Church, for our noble past, and look 
to another century in the spirit of that Chickasaw 
word, “Tishomingo,” whose meaning is “Servant- 
King.” 
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themselves, for their friends, for their neigh- 
bors, and for the church is a fact that becomes 
more evident every day. 

That future years will bring greater usefulness 
for a larger number of older adults is largely evi- 
dent because of population trends, because of medi- 
cal and sociological trends, and because of changing 
ideas of society regarding older adults. 


7 on OLDER adults have useful years for 


More Older People Are Getting Older 


Population trends since 1850 indicate that each 
successive year more older people are living to be 
older, and consequently, a greater percentage of the 
church’s membership in the future will be con- 
stituted of older adults. The implication of such 
population trends presents a simple but significant 
challenge to the church. 

With a continually larger percentage of member- 





*This is one of three articles based on a Montreat Leadership 
Course, “Useful Years of Older Adults,” taught at Montreat by 
Dr. Earl F. Zeigler, Adult Editor, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


Useful Years 


ship of older adults, the church has the opportunity 
of meeting the special needs of this group. 

Percentage trends in population are shown by the 
following statistics: 


Percentage Trends in U. S. Population 


Year 5 years & under 65 and over 
ro ~ 107 oO, 
1850 15.1% 2.6% 
1900 32.7%, 4.1%, 
07 
1940 8.3% 6.3% 


Moreover, population trends indicate that by 
1980 the percentage of population in the United 
States five years and under will be only 6.8% while 
the population percentage of those sixty-five years 
of age and older will be 14.4%. 


Generally the area served by the Presbyterian Church, U. S., does not have so large a percentage of older adults 
as other sections of the country. A close analysis of comparative percentages for the years 1940-1948 indicates the 


constantly increasing percentage of older adults in the population. 


By courtesy of Wide World Photos, Inc. 
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of Older Adults’ 


How Old Must a Person Be to Be Old? 


Chronological age is not an accurate method of 
rfleasuring age. A person who was seventy years of 
age in 1890 was looked upon quite differently from 
a person seventy years of age today. 

Although strides have been made in estimating 
a person’s biological age, most people feel that they 
are much younger biologically than they are 
chronologically. It is interesting to note that science 
judges the biological age of an organ of the body 
by the length of time it takes to repair a damage 
to that particular organ. 

When one repeats the adage, “One should act his 
age,” more likely than not the persons in the com- 
munity think of his age in chronological terms 
rather than in biological terms. 


Geriatrics 


Since around 1910 special studies and medical 
services in the treatment of older people has re- 
sulted in a longer span of life. Geriatrics deals with 
medical services to older adults, in contrast with 
pediatrics, referring to medical services to children. 

The increase of the life span and the continual 
trend to a larger percentage of older adults in our 
population is caused by many factors, not the least 
of which is the study of medical care and treatment 
of older adults. 


Gerontology 


Related to the term geriatrics, which is specifically 
concerned with the treatment of diseases of the 
aged, is the term gerontology, which means a study 
of problems of older people and encompasses the 
sociological and psychological problems connected 
with older adults. 

In recent years much study has been given to 
older adults. The latest study of particular value 
to ministers and trained counselors is a book, 
Older People and the Church, by Paul B. Maves 
and J. Lennart Cedarleaf. This book deals pri- 
marily with pastoral counseling of older adults. 


Fallacious Beliefs Are Changing 


Society holds to many fallacious beliefs about 
older adults. Through the church, through welfare 
agencies, and through other institutions these fal- 
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lacious beliefs are being examined in the light of 
scientific fact and experience and are being dis- 
credited. 

The list below was scrutinized at the 1949 sum- 
mer Montreat Leadership School and each was 
labeled “fallacious.” 

An interested group might well find this list 
stimulating material for study and discussion. 

1. Older people usually are a problem. 
Older people should live in institutions. 
Diseases automatically come with age. 
Senility and old age are synonymous. 
Older people can’t learn readily. 
Older people want relief from responsibility 
and want to be made comfortable. 
Older people need special consideration. 
Time for usefulness has gone by—put old 
people on the shelf where they should be. 
g. Older people live in the past. 
10. Older people are in the way of other people’s 
lives. 
11. Older people are dogmatic. 
12. Older people are garrulous. 
13. Older people are inflexible. 


MI go ke 
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Here Are the Conclusions 


As an outgrowth of its considerations of the mis- 
conceptions mentioned above, the class adopted 
certain assumptions which later were upheld as 
facts. 

A list of these facts, too, might be used by an 
interested group for study and discussion. 


1. Older people are an immense reservoir of hu- 
man resources. 

2. If science has given a longer life, then the 
older person has a responsibility for the use 
of this life. 

3. Society must be taught to change its attitudes 
toward these potentialities of the older people. 

4. The church has a major responsibility for 
utilizing these resources. 

5. The present trend toward forced retirement 
needs to be re-thought and re-studied in the 
light of scientific findings about older people. 

6. Older people need more than financial secur- 
ity; they need to be useful. 

7. Older people can solve most of their own prob- 
lems and can help solve the problems of others. 

8. The interests, needs, and capacities of older 
adults are the foundation for curriculum and 
program. 


The Opportunity of the Church 
As a result of increase in length of life because 


(Continued on page 590) 
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First-century Christians called it “ministering to the saints.” 


An Old Work Goes On 


N October 1, 1949, the Poard of Annuities 
C)ina Relief technically succeeded the Execu- 
tive Committee of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief. The headquarters of the new 
Board will continue to be located at 410 Urban 
Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky, and Dr. Wade H. 
Boggs will continue as its Executive Secretary. 
As outlined in the recommendation adopted by 
the 1949 General Assembly: 


“The primary functions of the Board of Annuities and 
Relief shall be the management, promotion, and control of 
the Annuity programs of the Assembly; and the promotion, 
reception, and disbursement of funds for Ministerial Relief.” 

It was further recommended that: 

“The Assembly should take care to provide for the Board 
of Annuities and Relief adequate funds to continue the 
Church's obligations under the program of Ministerial Relief.” 


Christian Higher Education 


“What about Christian Education?” A brief an- 
swer to that question is in order at this point. The 
General Assembly, in reorganizing its agencies, 
transferred the work of Christian Higher Education 
to the newly-created Board of Education, located 
in Richmond, Virginia. Because of the fact that this 
Board has not yet had the time to secure suitable 
personnel to take over this phase of our Church’s 
educational work, the Louisville office has been re- 
quested to continue it for the current church year. 
Therefore, until March 31, 1950, the Board of An- 
nuities and Relief will conduct the work of, and 
receive funds for, Christian Higher Education. Two 
projects are of special interests at this season. First 
is the sixth annual Competitive Scholarship Con- 
test, open to high school seniors of our Church, 
which closes on January 9, 1950. Second is the 
publication and distribution of two new Christmas 
programs on the theme of life dedication, for use in 
our churches; this follows a custom instituted in 
1912. 


Scope of Annuities and Relief 


As noted above, the Board of Annuities and Re- 
lief has been given the responsibility of administer- 





*Dr. Boggs is Executive Secretary of the Board of Annuities and 
Relief, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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By WADE H. BOGGS* 


ing the Ministers’ Annuity Fund and the Em- 
ployees’ Annuity Fund, and of raising the funds of 
Ministerial Relief and disbursing them to those 
entitled to receive them. 

1. By order of the General Assembly, the Board 
operates the Ministers’ Annuity Fund for all 
ordained ministers of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. It is a reserve, contributory pension plan, in 
which the minister contributes 214% of the salary 
basis, and the church or agency served contributes 
74%4%. These contributions accumulate and have 
3% interest added each year during the period of 
active service. When the minister retires at age 65 
or beyond, his annuity will be equivalent to 1/80 of 
the total salary for all years during which dues were 
paid by him and on his account. One half of the 
annuity to which he would have been entitled will 
go to the surviving widow, with a minimum of 
$300 per year; and $100 per year for each minor 
child. However, the widow and minor children to- 
gether will not be paid more than the annuity to 
which the minister would have been entitled. 

Another splendid provision of the Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund is the annuity paid in cases of total and 
permanent disability. This will usually be 90% of 
what the earned annuity would be at age 65; how- 
ever, during these early years of the Fund, the 
maximum is limited to $600 per year. 

The Church and her agencies should bear in mind 
that there is a direct connection between the salary 
paid and the retirement annuity. If the salary is in- 
adequate, the annuity which the Board can pay 
after retirement will of necessity be inadequate also. 
Therefore, each church should give careful con- 
sideration each year to the question of an adequate 
salary for the pastor. 

2. By order of the General Assembly, the Board 
also operates the Employees’ Annuity Fund for 
non-ordained employees of the Church and her 
agencies. In this plan the employee pays dues equal 
to 4% of the salary and the employer a like amount. 
These contributions accumulate, and, with interest 
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additions, provide a pension after retirement. 

Every tay employee of the Church should be a 
member of this Fund. The church and church agen- 
cies should give proper consideration to providing 
an adequate salary during active service; the Board 
will then be in a position to pay an adequate pen- 
sion after retirement. 

3- Ministerial Relief is primarily for those for 
whom the Ministers’ Annuity Fund came too late. 
Those who had retired before this Furid was 
opened are a definite responsibility of the Church 
of today. For the most part, their salaries were too 
small to enable them to accumulate enough for their 
old age. In the Annuity program of the Church, 
the ministers and other employees help provide for 
their own retirement pensions. But in Ministerial 
Relief, the Church of today must assist those aged 
servants for whom no provision was made when 
they were active. 

Furthermore, until a sufficient time shall have 
elapsed for the Ministers’ Annuity Fund to provide 
adequate pensions, the General Assembly has au- 
thorized and directed that those with small an- 
nuities, and without other-source of income, shall 
have supplements from Ministerial Relief when and 


















as the Church provides the Board with sufficient 
funds. 

4. “The JOY GIFT is the heart of Ministerial 
Relief.” This is the special offering, at or near the 
Christmas season, when in every church each mem- 
ber is given an opportunity to help care for the re- 
tired servants of the Church. The frequent expres- 
sion of gratitude on the part of the recipients of our 
Christmas giving is indeed refreshing and challeng- 
ing. They gave their all. Shall not the Church arise 
unitedly to meet this noble purpose of caring more 
adequately for her own? 

At the beginning of this article we spoke of the 
first-century work of “ministering to the saints.” 
The following principles of giving, laid down by 
the apostle Paul for the Corinthian church, are the 
clearest possible statement of the ideal of the Joy 
Gift: 

“Every man according as he purposeth in his 
heart, so let him give; not grudgingly, or of neces- 
sity: for God loveth a cheerful giver... . For the 
administration of this service not only supplieth the 
want of the saints, but is abundant also by many 
thanksgivings unto God. ... Thanks be unto God 
for his unspeakable gift.” 





Let us include in our praying this month the 
following: 

Thanksgiving for the aged and retired min- 
isters of our Church and their families 
who across the years have poured out 
their lives in service and have loved 
countless individuals into the Kingdom 
and are still praying back its boundaries 
to include others. 

That parents in the homes of our Church 
will plan carefully for the observance of 
Christmas in order that Christ be recog- 
nized by all of the family as the Honored 
Guest in their homes. 

That every family of our Church may plan 
a project that will express to some who 





Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“I have you in my heart.”—Philippians 1:7 


“Intercession is loving our neighbors on our knees.” 

















might not otherwise know the love Christ 
came to bring to all people. 
That Christians who are behind the iron 
curtain may come to know as never before 
the meaning of Christmas—the presence 
of the radiant, living Christ in their 
hearts. 
That students who are home for the holi- 
days may experience moments of rededica- 
tion this Christmas that will send them 
back to their schools with a revitalized 
faith and dominating desire to make 
their lives count for Christ. 
That each of us will bring to Christ his best 
gift—the gift of self in unreserved dedica- 
tion. 
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The Church Family Studies Mi 


This descriptive account of how one church observed the 
Foreign Mission Season in January, 1949, is presented as a 
challenge to groups planning a similar program for January, 
1950. While this study is based on missions in China and 
while active church members are ever alert to the changing 
conditions there today, those groups using some of the ideas 
contained in this article would want to center their study 
this year around Japan. Upon this island nation the eyes of 
Protestants are focused primarily in this important year of 
her postwar development. If all of our churches would be- 
come as conscious of the situation in Japan today as this 
church a year ago became aware of the need of China, it 
might be possible for the Protestant Church to seize the 
day of opportunity in Japan and to win this great people for 
Christ and His Church in our generation. 


UR WHOLE church family has become in- 
terested in China through a live, wide-awake 
program planned by the Secretary of Foreign 
Missions for the Women of the Church. It has been 
jokingly said that we have gone “overboard for 
China.” 
The Women of the Church, the Sunday school, 
and the congregation have all been well informed 
through films, filmstrips, slides, and books made 





*Mrs. Carl Ossman is Children’s Work Counselor in James 
Lees Memorial Church where the mission study described in this 
article took place. 







Above: A group of the 
older members of the 
church who attended 
the missions supper. 
Note the table decora- 
tions which the chil- 
dren have made 
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available to them. The movie, “My Name Is Han,” 
was shown to the Women of the Church. On Sun- 
day and Wednesday evenings during the mission 
season, the following films were shown to the whole 
congregation: “Front Line of Democracy,” “A Let- 
ter from China,” “Christ, the Only Answer,” “Our 
Task in China,” and slides on the work of our mis- 
sionaries in Taichow. In addition to this, the Pri- 
mary children and Juniors saw “Children of China” 
and ‘“‘Peiping Family.” 

Sections of the study book, Twilight or Dawn, 
were reviewed by members of the young adult and 
adult departments, on four successive Wednesday 
evenings. A young man, who had been in China 
during the war, told of his experiences in that coun- 
try. Look Again at China was placed in circles and 
in adult classes of the church school. The study 
book, Tales from China, was used by the Pioneers. 
Dike Against the Sea, with the Teacher’s Guide, 
was used by the Juniors, and The Watch-Goat Boy, 
with the accompanying Teacher’s Guide, by the 
Primary Department at second sessions. These sec- 
ond sessions were a follow-up of the sessions in the 


By GRACE OSS) 


Below: Two Junior girls ex- 
plain the posters and sand- 
table which they have made 
during the study of China 
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Sunday school, where the theme of Presbyterian 
Graded Lessons was on telling the story of Jesus in 
China. The Beginners were also having a mission 
unit in Sunday school on “God Loves All Children.” 
They used a picture set, “Children at Worship 
Around the World.” A set of slides, “Ah Fu, a 
Chinese River Boy,” was also viewed by the younger 
children of the Sunday school at one of their ses- 
sions. 

At Sunday school and second sessions, the follow- 
ing activities were accomplished by the various 
groups: A picture map of China was made and 
used by the Pioneers, Juniors, and older Primary 
boys and girls. The Pioneers planned a radio quiz 
which was used as part of the program for our 
“Covered Dish Supper.” Information on the map 
was the basis for the quiz. “A Village of China” was 
made and set up in the Junior and also in the Pri- 
mary Departments. “Panel Posters on China” were 
made and put up in the Junior Department. Other 
posters made by this department were: “Non-Chris- 
tian China,” with pictures of idols, a hungry family, 
orphans begging for food, etc.; “Christian China”— 


pictures of Christian schools, churches, orphanages, 
missionaries, etc., were placed on this poster; 
“Travel in China,” showing modes of travel in that 
country. 

A bulletin board with news items about China 
was also kept by the Junior Department. A Chinese 
home, Chinese bringing offerings of rice to church, 
hospitals before and after the arrival of the mis- 
sionaries, when the war was over, a Chinese news- 
paper, Bible, a Chinese flag, were a few of the items 
and pictures on the board. The “Lord’s Prayer” 
was copied in Chinese characters by a Junior boy 
for use at the special mission program. A letter was 
written to the Board of World Missions asking for 
correspondence from the missionaries in China. One 
was also written by two Junior girls to a missionary 
in China. Chinese curios were collected and placed 
in an exhibit at the covered dish supper. Thread 
and needles were collected to send to China. As 
they were brought in they were tied on a poster. 
The variety of colors in the thread made it most 
attractive. A browsing table was available, contain- 
ing photographs, pictures, National Geographic 
Magazines, and books on China. 

The high point of the season was the Church 
Family Night, during the Week of Prayer and Self- 
Denial. On this occasion the whole church came to- 
gether for a covered dish supper and a special pro- 


(Continued on page 589) 
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Below: One corner of the Pri- 
mary room showing how they 


studied about China, too 
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Above: The Chinese guest for the eve- 

ning showed Chinese curios, sang his na- 

tive songs, and, most important, explained 
the need for missionaries in China 
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THE FAITH WE LIVE BY 
(Theme for the Year) 


A LIVING FAITH— 
1, What Is Faith? 
2. Experience Proves Faith 


IN WHOM ?— 
3. God Our Father 
4. God in Christ 


IN WHAT ?— 
5. The Kingdom of God 
6. The Church of God 


HOW EXPRESSED?— 
7. In Our Manner of Life 
8. In Christian Unity 


HOW CULTIVATED ?— 
9. By RA vga 
10. By Bible Reading 


HOW SHARED?— 
11. Through Our Influence 
12. Through Our Love Gifts 

















10. How Cultivated? - By 
Bible Reading 


AITH, Love, and Hope—these three are the greatest 
words in any language. They contain the whole of 
Christianity, the whole Gospel, the whole of eternal life. 
The three tenses of salvation, past, present, and future, lie 
therein. By faith in Christ, we have been saved from penalty 
due past sins; by love of God and man, we are being saved 
from power of present sin; by hope in the coming King, we 











shall be saved from presence of future sin. 

How immensely important, then, is the beginning of this 
chain of salvation—faith? How shall it be cultivated? By 
reading the Word of God! “Habitual Bible reading is an essen- 

tial part of a Christian’s life, and may not be neglected except at tremendous spiritual 
peril.” 


The Bible, the whole Bible, is the Word of God. All our Christian life depends upon 
our faith in this book. It is either supernatural or human in its origin. If only the 
latter, it cannot reveal God to us. If supernatural, all modern or ancient scholarship 
cannot overthrow it. It has survived the attacks of the ages. The curator of one of the 
greatest museums once said: “There is not one thing in this British Museum, dug up 
from past ages, that contradicts a single statement of Scripture, whereas there are thou- 
sands of things that corroborate the Bible.” 


I have much admired two of America’s greatest men. Said Abraham Lincoln: “I 
believe the Bible is the best gift God has ever given to man.” Robert E. Lee wrote: 
“In all my perplexities and distresses, the Bible has never failed to give me light and 
strength.” 


My own father read the Old Testament in Hebrew and the New Testament in Greek, 
and my mother learned Spanish at sixty years of age in order to read the Bible in an- 
other language. As children, all of us heard the Bible read at “Prayers” twice each day, 
and this habit has continued throughout our own families. Daily reading of the Word 
kept me from spiritual disaster at college, when evolutionary teaching nearly wrecked 
my faith. 


Habitual Bible reading which has taken me through the Book many times has con- 
vinced me of the wonder of Holy Scripture, the infallible Word of God. Old and New 
Testament are equally God’s Word. A study of geology and postgraduate work in 
astronomy have never shown me anything in the earth below or in the heavens above 
that contradicts God’s Word, but rather they prove the design of a great Designer. The 
Creator of heaven and earth is also the Author of the Book. 


Today, as at other great crises in church history, the purity of Christian doctrine is 
at stake. The truth of God is eternal and unchangeable, and only careful and persistent 
Bible reading, with faith that God’s Holy Spirit means what He says in Holy Scrip- 
ture, will keep us from being swept from our moorings. The Westminster Confession 
of Faith, our Shorter Catechism are truly marvelous compendiums of the faith once 
delivered to the saints. With these and an open Bible, with a good Bible dictionary, 
a concordance, or such a book as Halley’s Pocket Bible Handbook, any reader, whether 
with or without a college education, can become discerning in spiritual matters and can 
learn the will of God for his life. This, after all, is what Scripture is for, to reveal to each 
of us God’s will for us. What a happy life, what a successful life is that which, imbued 
with the Word of God, is in the center of His will! 

Prepared by Dr. J. P. MCCA 





























HAD looked forward for several months with 
Tie anticipation to the realization of a desire 

to visit Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
where the fifth annual meeting of the Snedecor 
Memorial Synodical Training School for Negro 
Women was held in August, 1949. As far back as 
May, Miss Annie Tait Jenkins, Dean of the Train- 
ing School, had asked me to give a message on for- 
eign missions at the school. 

Enroute I met Mrs. C. S. Harrington who had 
just recently returned from attending the meeting 
of the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches. She, too, was on her way to Stillman 
College for the Training School and talked freely 
of the work of our church and world conditions. 

Among guest speakers and teachers in the school 
were Mrs. A. Walton Litz of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
chairman of the Board of Woman’s Work who 
brought greetings; Mrs. Alma W. Stovall, president 
of the Central Louisiana Presbyterial, who spoke 
on “How to Get the Most out of This School”; Mrs. 
William Holmes Borders of Atlanta, wife of the 
pastor of one of the largest Negro Baptist Churches, 
who brought a message on “Christian Women as 
Interpreters of God’s Will”; Dr. James G. Patton, 
Jr., executive secretary of the General Council of 








*Miss Marguerite Mizell, Missionary to China, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. 
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Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


By MARGUERITE MIZELL* 


the Presbyterian Church, U. S.; and Dr. Sam Bur- 
ney Hay, president of Stillman College. Dr. Patton 
gave a challenging address on stewardship, while 
Dr. Hay told of the history of the college, her needs, 
and the hopes for the future. 

Those who attended the school were quite en- 
thusiastic over the coming of Mrs. R. Divers Hay- 
den, dramatic soprano from Birmingham, a gifted 
artist who gave a concert Saturday night. 


Courses Offered 


Six courses were offered in the training school 
and were taught by able and well-chosen teachers: 
Bible Book Study by Miss Aline Clayton of Atlanta; 
Missions in the Local Church by Mrs. Leighton 
McCutchen, assistant to the educational secretary 
of the Board of World Missions; Organization and 
Work of the Women of the Church by Mrs. Arena 
L. Devarieste, field worker for Snedecor Memorial 
Synod; Worship by Mrs. John L. Parkes, assistant 
secretary of the Board of Woman’s Work; Chris- 
tian Witnessing by Rev. Lawrence W. Bottoms, 
regional director of religious education of Snedecor 
Memorial Synod; and Christian Citizenship by Mrs. 
W. A. McCutchen, president of the Alabama Synod- 
ical. Would that you might have had the privilege 
of visiting these classes as I did! The desire for a 
knowledge of the work and an eagerness to be pre- 
pared for sharing in the work which the Lord has 
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committed to our Church were evidenced by the 
questions asked and the interest shown by those 
attending the classes. 


Other Staff 


Other staff members from the Board of Woman’s 
Work included: Mrs. H. Q. Huie, director, Mail 
Order Department, who had charge of literature 
and credits; Miss Frances Blackmon, assistant in 
the Department of Christian Relations; Miss Mary 
Quidor, treasurer; and Miss Rachel Maddox, volun- 
teer from the church in Decatur, Georgia. 


Worship and Vespers 


The morning worship and the vespers were led 
by the members of the class on worship. Although 
I myself cannot sing, I do love to hear others. Their 
offering of praise to our Lord in song was a joy and 
inspiration as these dear women poured out their 
souls in the singing of beautiful hymns and spirit- 
uals. For the final class in worship, the assignment 
had been to write “My Outstanding Experience in 
Worship” and hand it in unsigned. The curtain 
was drawn aside, as it were, and we were let into the 
hearts of the writers as is revealed in the two fol- 
lowing statements: 


“I was the recipient of a lady who gave part of 
her tithes to a few students without parents. I 
wondered why I was so lucky, but after talking 
with God I knew that it was a gift from Him 
through this individual.” 


“I have worshiped God so much that I find He is 
all my consolation. Before coming here I could 
see difficulties, so I worshiped with my God for a 
week daily on coming to this meeting . . . and all 
was made well for me to come.” 


I think I will always remember something which 
the Rev. Bottoms brought his class on Christian 
Witnessing. He told us that Jesus Christ was so 
cushioned with the love of God that none of the 
insults and injuries poured out upon Him could 
touch Him. Then he added that we, too, should 
have the love of God cushioning us so that we 
could take any unkindness or insult in a Christ- 
like spirit. 


Bible Hour 


During the Bible Hour each morning, Rev. Alex 
R. Batchelor, secretary of the Assembly’s Committee 
on Negro Work, made the Old Testament history 
live for us through his interpretation of the lives 
of certain Old Testament characters. 
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Afternoons 


Afternoons were usually given over to workshops. 
Miss Mary S. Quidor, treasurer of the Board of 
Woman’s Work, conducted one of these for the 
local treasurers which was very helpful. Mrs. J. W. 
McQueen, vice-chairman of the Board of Woman’s 
Work, conducted a period for answering puzzling 
questions. One question—What can you do with 
a bossy woman in the church work?”—we would 
do well to think through. 

On Saturday afternoon the business meeting of 
the Snedecor Memorial Synodical was convened. 
Both the president and the vice-president were 
absent due to sickness, but the secretary presided. 


Statistical and Other Information 


There were 121 women and girls who attended 
the training school. These were from ten states of 
our Southland. Four of these were Presbyterial 
Presidents; others were pastors’ wives, teachers, 
housewives, and students. Three other denomina- 
tions were represented besides the Southern Presby- 
terian—the Presbyterian, U.S.A., Methodist, and 
Baptist. On the last evening six women received 
certificates and two diplomas, having successfully 
completed the required work. After the presenta- 
tion of these, there was the beautiful and awe- 
inspiring candlelight service. 

In addition to the inspirational messages given 
in the evenings, informative movies were shown of 
the work on the foreign fields; and one evening, 
pictures of the meeting of the World Council of 
Churches in Amsterdam, 1948, were presented to 
the delegates. At the close of these programs the 
women gathered for a time of relaxation and recrea- 
tion. Miss Ruth Steele of New Orleans planned and 
executed a program of games each night. 


My Impressions of the School 


I was greatly impressed with such a large number 
of trained women, alert and eager to see the churches 
of which they were members go forward; the num- 
ber of women who wanted more Southern Presby- 
terian Churches organized in their part of the 
South; the fellowship which we enjoyed about the 
table in the dining hall; the blessing which came 
through the periods of prayer fellowship; the con- 
tacts with faculty members and students along the 
way day by day; the blessing and inspiration from 
the classes and the scheduled meetings; the marvel- 
ous opportunity that the Southern Presbyterian 
Church has in doing her part in giving Jesus Christ 
to the 4,000,000 Negroes of the Southland who are 
still without a saving knowledge of Him. 
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By LOUISE HASTINGS 


HE wonder of the nativity reflected in the 
wide eyes of children as they hear the Christ- 
mas story kindles each year in adults the awe 
and reverence the shepherds and wise men knew as 
they knelt before the Babe. In recent years, the 
erection of manger scenes in churches, communi- 
ties, and homes has become a popular concrete 
reminder of all who see them—the scornful as well 


as the devout—that Christmas is in honor of 
Christ, not Santa Claus and not merchandise 
concerns. 


According to history, Francis of Assisi was the 
originator of the custom of erecting manger scenes. 
In the year 1223, in a little town in Italy perched 
high on a rocky slope, he re-created the first Christ- 
mas; to see his “picture” the common unlettered 
‘ multitude came, stayed, and worshiped. Crowds 
flocked up the hill to the church, where there were 
live animals in the stable, a supply of provender 
in the stall, a manger, and a mother with her 
child. 

Francis conducted the service, giving a sermon 
and singing the story of the Christ Child’s birth. 
It is said that he began the first Christmas carols 
which have come down through the centuries to 
us. The news of Francis’ presentation spread far 
and wide, and villages in constantly increasing 
numbers began making their nativity groups. 

Some of the manger scenes which we see today, 
like that of Francis, are almost life-size, while others 
are made with very charming, tiny figures. In Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, for example, for the last five 
years there has been a life-size municipal manger 
scene exhibited on the plot of land opposite the 
public library. People have visited it by the hun- 
dreds each night. All over the United States people 
drive from street to street to enjoy the Christmas 
lighting, but whenever they come to a lighted 





*Copyright, Christian Home Life. Used by permission. 
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Making the 
Real Christmas 


REAL 


manger scene, it seems “different” and beautiful, 
and creates a quick feeling of reverence ... a 
wholly different appeal from the house-to-house 
electric lighting. 

A nativity group is called by different names. 
In France, it is called the créche or cradle. In 
Italy, we hear about the presepio or manger. In 
England, the scene is called the crib. In Spain, it 
is the nacimiento; and the manger groups in 
Czechoslovakia are known as jeslicky. The nativity 
scene in the south of Europe is the important 
spiritual feature of Christmas. 

The figures of the nativity group contain Mary, 
Joseph, the Child, shepherds, the wise men, the 
animals in the stable, and frequently angels. They 
are made of different materials . . . wood, terra 
cotta, bisque, plaster, cardboard, papier-maché, and 
other simple materials. Often the figures are very 
elaborate in workmanship and costly, but just as 
often they are so crude as to be within the means of 
the humblest pocketbook. In certain sections of 
Europe, shepherds pass away the time on the hill- 
sides carving the figures from wood and often pro- 
duce extraordinary results. ‘These men become quite 
skilled, and go from house to house in the Christ- 
mas season to sell the figures. Thousands of these 
little plaster replicas made in Czechoslovakia have 
been sold in America. 

In Spain, the beautiful little nativity scenes hold 
the place of honor in every home. They are also 
seen in the market place in the many booths, and 
children go from one to the other to admire them. 
In the Spanish homes, the wise men are not placed 
close to the scene when the group is set up. They 
are placed at some distance away, and each morning 
the children move them a little nearer to the man- 
ger, until on January sixth, the “little Christmas,” 
they reach the Christ Child. 


(Continued on page 575) 
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The Changeless 


Amid 
the Changing 














By P. D. MILLER* 


HIS is a changing world, but it still has 
"Genie needs. I do not need to remind you 

of how and how rapidly the world has changed 
in this half century. Proud nations have risen to 
great power and fallen in broken defeat. The very 
map of the world has been so altered that those of 
us who learned it before 1918 had to learn it again, 
and those who learned it before 1940 have had to 
learn it yet again. In economic and political ideas, 
it has changed even more these past fifty years. At 
the beginning of our century, the Marxist philos- 
ophy was little known and little noticed. Today it 
has spread over a fourth of the earth and threatens 
to break through every barrier the Western nations 
erect against it. All of us can remember when 
“socialism” was a political term used to frighten 
men like ghost stories frighten children. By this 
time, all our allies in Europe have established 
socialist governments which will never go back to 
their old forms in our day. In fact, our own gov- 
ernment has already taken many steps that lead 
toward the socialist state, apparently with the ap- 
proval of those who vote and who, by their vote, 
establish national policy. To these great running 
tides in economic and political thought, add what 
the men of science are doing in our day and you 
have a picture of a rapidly changing world. 

But amid all that, some things are changeless. 
Man’s hunger remains, and he must have food. He 
is lonely and needs friendship. He is haunted by 
a sense of moral guilt, and needs forgiveness. I was 
in Europe last year at a time when this country 
was greatly disturbed about the blockade of Berlin. 





*Rev. P. D. Miller, D.D., is pastor of Druid Hills Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta, Georgia. This article is an address made by Dr. 
Miller at the Home Missions Conference in Montreat, August, 1949. 
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Europeans were not unaware of the danger involved 
in that blockade, but they were far more con- 
cerned with food than they were with international 
politics. Millions of them had not had enough to 
eat for years, and many of them have not had 
enough yet. Food is a fundamental need of all 
mankind, and hunger hurts as badly today as it 
did when Berlin and Cologne were beautiful cities, 
Communism was unheard of, and the atom had 
never been split. 


We live in a changing South, but it, too, has 
unchanging needs. 


One who is still under fifty should hardly call 
himself an old man—though of course he may be 
hopelessly old-fashioned to his children. Regard- 
less of when one is an old man, at minus fifty I 
can remember when there were only a few cotton 
mills in the South, not an automobile in my state, 
not twenty miles of paved road between Atlanta 
and Richmond, not a consolidated school in North 
Carolina, not a radio in any home, not a tractor on 
any farm, not a rural electric line in the nation, 
not an airplane in operation, not an air condition- 
ing unit in the world, and not a football stadium 
on any university or college campus in the South. 
No, one does not have to be old to have witnessed 
all that change, and much more, here in the area 
where we are privileged to live. 

But amid all that we have some needs which 
remain the same. We have our own unsolved social 
and racial problems. These are not peculiar to the 
South; indeed, they are worldwide in extent. But 
here among us, this is a number one problem for 
men of good will. We have made progress and are 
making progress slowly now, but we are very far 
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from having come to a Christian attitude toward 
our minority color groups. We are often baffled at 
just what the Christian attitude should be, but we 
must, we simply must, continue ta seek the mind 
of Christ and the leadership of God’s Spirit that 
the reproach of this evil may be removed from us. 
We live here in a good land, but our lovely South 
is still a place of too unequal opportunity. There 
are extremes of rich and poor that cannot be al- 
together the fault of the poor. Some of it has been 
due to the selfishness of the rich against which an 
Amos would cry out if he were here in our day. 
There is unequal opportunity for white and black. 
We all know that is true in labor and industry and 
the professions. We know it, and we are ashamed. 
There is vast inequality between our urban and 
our more isolated areas, with too little thought 
being given to the improvement of conditions 
among those who are isolated and without a voice 
in legislative halls or church courts. 

But the need that concerns us most is the fact 
that unsaved multitudes crowd the cities and fill 
the countrysides of this good land. In the early 
part of Romans, Paul reasons with his own brethren 
of the Chosen Nation and reminds them with great 
force that the goodness of God was intended to 
lead them to repentance. How richly he has blessed 
us as a people and as an area! Our sorest need 
here is not the solution of social and economic prob- 
lems, important as they may be. Our sorest need 
and highest duty and greatest privilege is so to live 
and teach and preach the Gospel of grace that these 


unsaved multitudes be brought to Jesus. This is’ 


our changeless need amid all the changes in this 
good land. ; 


We belong to a changing Church, but she has 
a changeless task. 


So far as the nomenclature and location of our 
agencies are concerned, the next two years will 
witness more change than we have seen in any 
quarter century since 1861. I think those changes 
now being effected are, in the main, wise and long 
past due; they will help us get along more promptly 
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with the work of our southern Presbyterian Church. 

But amid all these changes, our main business 
is the same. It is to proclaim, by every legitimate 
means, the glorious Gospel that brings lost men to 
Jesus. That Gospel is changeless. It declares that’ 
all men have sinned and come short of the glory 
of God; that all men are dead in trespasses and 
sins, so dead spiritually that no human effort can 
ever revive them; that God in Christ has loved lost 
men from all eternity and has brought salvation 
through the Cross. Our business as a Church is to 
declare those truths as ambassadors of Christ, 
beseeching men to be reconciled to God. That is 
the Gospel our Church believes and preaches and 
teaches. Let no man disturb you by telling you 
otherwise. 

Our changeless task is so to proclaim that Gospel 
as to bring lost men to the Saviour; then to build 
into them Christian ideals; bind them together in 
churches; and, bring the church into the center of 
life in every community of the South. 

Where this is done effectively several important 
things are called for. First of all, there must be a 
trained pastor in every community who is dedicated 
to this high purpose. But suppose the community 
cannot support a pastor. Well, he must be kept 
there anyway. “How shall they hear without a 
preacher? And how shall they preach (in many 
places), except they be sent?” 

Next, that pastor needs a church building which 
will bear comparison with the public school, and 
therefore command the respect of the young people 
who go to both. But suppose the people cannot 
build that church. Well, it must be built anyway, 
some way. 

That fact leads to the last thing, without which 
neither the pastor will be sent nor the church built. 
I refer to a missionary-minded denomination, 
whose pastors and elders and deacons and Sunday 
schools and Women of the Church and people of 
dedicated wealth will provide the means for this 
work to go on. It is to that end we proclaim 
the changeless Gospel to this changing, but still 
lost world. 





(Continued from page 573) 


In some parts of France on Christmas Eve it has 
long been a custom for country carolers, all holding 
lighted tapers and reverently carrying a little créche, 
to go from home to home in the community. Most 
French homes have their créches, which mother 
and children together set up with a charming back- 
ground of moss, stones, and small branches. 

Here in America where our Christmas customs 
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are mostly borrowed from lands across the water, the 
nativity groups are being used more and more. 
Especially prized are manger scenes made by mem- 
bers of the family. Older boys and girls carve the 
little figures from soap or wood. A jacknife in the 
hands of a boy can do wonderful work if the boy 
is interested. The figures may be crude at first, 
but they are “your own.” 
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No matter whether the celebration is—in Brazil, 
or Japan, or darkest Africa, 
the real meaning of the birth of Christ is the 


Let’s Celebrate Christmas 


By WARREN COLE* 


is giving .. . for the sake of giving. To those close to us, we give 
material gifts as well as our affection and love; to casual friends 
and perfect strangers, we give a cheerful smile and a joyful greeting. 


is carol singing. We bring to the sick, bereaved, and bedridden the 
glorious music heralding the birth of the Christ Child. Rough 
voices are made tender by their message of love and hope. Singers 
share with the sad and lonely ones the happiness of that Christmas 
feeling. 


is fellowship. We are all united, the friends of yesterday and the 
friends of today. Here’s a card from Joe. .. . Good old Joe, I wonder 
how he is after all these years. It is a time for saying, “We are 
thinking of you. . . . Merry Christmas!” 


is the forgetting of self. Forgotten are our selfish interests; we 
glory in doing for others. 


is forgiving. We forgive those who transgress against us, and our 
transgressions are forgiven. We are transformed by that Christmas 
spirit. 


is joy. . . . Children frolicking in the snow, while their elders sit 
inside before a roaring fire, laughing and joking, their cares for- 
gotten. 


is hope. . . . Hope of a better world, for on this day the Prince of 
Peace was born, to bring peace, good will to men. 
is love. .. . Love for those nearest and dearest, neglected through- 


out the year, but on that day the special objects of our devotion. 
It is love for everyone, for on Christmas we each reflect the love 
of Christ for all mankind. 


is giving; it is carol singing; it is fellowship, the forgetting of self, 
the forgiving of others; it is joy, and hope, and love. 


*Daytona Beach, Florida. 
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Christmas in 
Post-War Japan 


By MRS. JAMES A. McALPINE* 


AN you imagine December without cards, or 
C candles, or carols or Christmas? That is 

what it will be this year for millions of 
Japanese. 

Mr. and Mrs. Japanese Average Citizen will hear 
no cheery “Merry Christmas!” will give no gifts, 
will sing no carols. Of course, they will hear some- 
thing about Christmas on the radio—enough to 
know that is a holiday in America! And they will 
know that Santa Claus is mixed up in it somehow 
—they don’t quite know how! But for all that, 
Christmas will be just another day at the bank, 
or factory, or out in the fields, because for them, 
1949 is still B. C.! 

However, for the small but ever-growing Chris- 
tian group in Japan, Christmas will be one of the 
great days of the year. Christian schools, churches, 
Sunday schools and young people’s groups will be 
busy for weeks in advance with their preparations. 

Busy pastors and Sunday-school teachers will be 
writing suitable Christmas plays and pageants. 
Young people will spend hours rehearsing their 
parts. Excited children will sing and recite over 
and over again the songs and Bible recitations as- 
signed to them. Why? Simply because Christmas 
offers the greatest challenge in the whole year for 
presenting the Living Christ to the many who have 
never met Him. 

Last year, up in the mountains of Gifu province, 
at a place called Gujo, five or six hundred people 
crowded into the town hall to attend the first 
Christmas program ever given in that town. Why 
was it given in the town hall, of all places? Because 
Gujo has no church—not even a regular pastor. 
But it does have a group of about thirty consecrated 
young people who were determined to bring Christ 
to the people of their town on Christmas. 

All twenty-two Sunday schools in the Gifu-Aichi 





*Missionary in Gifu, Japan. 
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Japanese children bring the Christmas story to 
their parents and friends 


field gave their programs to packed audiences. But 
in many places, where Christian groups meet in 
private homes, attendance had to be limited to 
Sunday-school pupils and their parents. There just 
wasn't room for all the others who wished to attend. 

At Gifu Church, rebuilt since the war, there was 
such a crowd that all shoes and wraps had to be 
left outside on the ground. There the pastor’s wife 
guarded them while several hundred packed into 
the church, and others dooked and listened through 
doors and windows. The main part of the program 
was a play depicting the greatest scenes in the life 
of Christ. This play will be repeated each year by 
the young people of the church. 

At the T. B. Sanitarium across the Nagara River 
in Gifu, the young people from the church went 
from ward to ward, singing carols and distributing 
cards and cakes. Most of the patients there—many 
of them in critical condition—had never heard a 
Christian message before. When Mr. McAlpine told 
them that God loves them and sent His Son to save 
them, hopeless T. B. patients who for the m@st part 
are avoided like the plague by even their own 
parents and friends, many of them were moved 
to tears. 

Three thousand girls in our Golden Castle Col- 
lege again heard the old, old story. Hundreds of 
their sisters in the spinning mills in Ogaki and 
Sekigahara sang carols and received Christmas 
cards. Uncounted numbers of college and high 
school students and employed young people en- 
joyed their first Christmas around the fireplace in 
missionary homes. 

It was a wonderful Christmas last year for those 
who found that B.C. has become A.D.! But we 
must not forget the millions for whom this Christ- 
mas will be just another day. When will these mil- 
lions, too, hear the song of the angels? 
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Sing unto 
the Lord 


By MARY B. CRAWFORD 


LLELUIA! Alleulia! Alleluia! Alleluia!” 
A so broke the strains of the Hallelujah 

Chorus on the midnight air Christmas Eve 
in the heart of your Mission in the Congo. And 
joyful, happy voices were raised in praise of the 
Father who sent the Son to be the Redeemer of the 
world and in glad remembrance of His birthday. 
The missionaries were awakened by the joyous 
sound as of angel voices straight out of heaven. 


It had been only a few hours, a very few, since the. 


last costume had been folded and put away for the 
next year’s celebration, and the missionaries and 
all those who had participated in the pageant had 
gone to rest. The missionayy had promised to rise 
early and join the dawnlight carolers as_ they 
traversed the Station and went to nearby villages, 
but little did she expect that the young folks 
couldn’t wait until 4:00 A.M., but had to begin at 
midnight. And the sweet strains of the well-beloved 
Christmas carols sung over and over again went on 
and on until the dawn did break, and the voices of 
the singers seemed no more weary than when 
they began. 

As the day began to dawn the people in the vil- 
lages joined the happy procession. Some walked 
along in little groups discussing the pageant of the 
night before. “And did you see how Mary and 
Joseph looked into the manger?” “But there was 
no baby in it,” spoke up a little girl carrying in 
her arms a stick-doll dressed in a rag of cloth. 
“And Herod frightened me when he shouted that 
there could be no King born to be king of the 
Jews.” “And did not Ngandu look fine as a Wise 
Man dressed in the missionary’s housecoat and with 
a crown on his head? That coat must be really 
silk!” “But weren’t the people noisy? How many 
were there? Many hundreds, I think. I couldn’t 
hear all that was said.” “Oh, but the angels were 
so pretty in their white robes with their wings 
and tinsel crowns.” And the stars overhead far out- 
shone the kerosene-lamp star hanging over the 
stable. It takes so little to make a satisfactory cos- 
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“And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host” 


tume for them, but there must be a costume. 

So the comments ran about the pageant, and then 
one thoughtful young man expressed a deeper note. 
“I liked the giving of our gifts by groups, the 
Boys’ Home, the Girls’ Home, and all the others. 
We boys earned ours cleaning the compound, and 
I heard that the girls earned theirs cleaning out the 
missionaries’ gardens. We ought to give more often 
than we do, and more than we do, for there isn’t 
really any way we can thank God enough for all 
that He has done. I am glad that the Boys’ Home 
chose me to carry their gift to the Christ Child. 
I want to try harder to do what the Saviour would 
like me to do.” He stopped here, a bit embarrassed 
at having given voice so freely to his thoughts. 

As the sun rose, we hurried back to the Station 
to get ready for the morning worship service. At 
9:30 the first drum was beaten to call the congrega- 
tion, but a great many of them had already gathered. 
Christmas here is like Easter in the States—nearly 
everyone appears in Church that day in new clothes. 
How resplendent and magnificent they are! 

In an urban center the Mission was granted the 
privilege of broadcasting a program of Christmas 
carols over a public-address system to the 17,000 
people living in the Native City. This was the first 
attempt at broadcasting by the choir made up of 
children, young people, and adults; and when some 
of the missionaries would hurry over to the city 
to listen and judge the effectiveness of the reception, 
they found crowds of people standing under each 
loud-speaker, singing the carols they knew along 
with the voices coming through to them. 

When Christmas night comes the singing is still 
heard and the thrilling strains of “Alleluia” are 
the last conscious sound as we retire, thanking God 
that there are many, yea, thousands, who acknowl- 
edge allegiance to the King of Kings and who adore 
Him born to be the Saviour of all who believe. 
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Trimming the Tree in Brazil — 


By MRS. MYRTLE STOSBERG SYDENSTRICKER* 


T WAS Christmas Eve and two eager, little faces 
were watching the clock. Neither could tell the 
time as yet, but big sister Norma had said that 

when the big hand reached twelve and the little 
hand was at eight, Daddy would be back from his 
last round. of seeing the patients in the Goldsby 
King Hospital next door. 

Daddy’s coming meant that the family would 
then trim the tree. Hadn’t big brother Wilson 
helped bring it in that morning? Antonio Eugenio, 
four years old, and Hildinha, two, could scarcely 
wait. Sister Thais, just eight, was almost as excited 
as they were, but she was talking fast about what 
“Papai Noel” (Santa Claus) might bring each of 
them, to make the time pass more quickly. 

“Daddy is here, children!” called Dona Hilda. 
That was the signal from their lovely mother, and 
the magic word for which they were waiting. 
Everyone helped. Dr. Duarte and the older children 
draped strings of popcorn, tissue paper cut in fancy 
shapes, and metal bells in the hard-to-reach places, 
while mother aided the smaller ones with the orna- 
ments on the lower branches. How pretty the sour 
orange tree from the woods looked as it took on 
its Christmas dress! 

The air was balmy and the windows were open. 
The light of a full moon showed the beautiful 
flowers in a large garden just outside and the roses 
shed their fragrance. The world is a lovely place 
in Brazil at Christmastime, for December is a 
summer month. The neighbors enjoyed the strains 
of hymns that came through the open windows of 
the Duarte home. As the family trimmed the tree, 
Mother would start first one carol and then an- 
other, and all would join her. Then she told again 
the Christmas story in words that the little ones 
could understand. Then Daddy told the legend of 
the first Christmas tree. When he got to the place 
where the poor, little pine tree was very, very lonely 
and sad, tiny Hildinha’s face fell, until Antonio 
Eugenio quickly added with big, bright eyes: “But 
right away the little tree was happy when all the 





*Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker, evangelist missionary in Dourados. 
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Antonio Eugenio and Hil- 
dinha on their Christmas tri- 
cycle 


stars in heaven fell down to make him pretty and 
shining!” 

They talked of the less fortunate children and 
friends who did not have the blessings of parents 
and a home, or who were too poor to celebrate. 
Tomorrow they would take sweets or plates of food 
to these in the neighborhood and that would be 
more fun to which to look forward! 

And now the tree’ was ready. They looked at it 
in admiration; and the little ones danced, clapped 
their hands and squealed with delight. Tomorrow 
they would see another tree at the hospital and 
little trees beside each bed; and at night, the tree 
at the church for the Christmas program! How. 
many lovely things ahead! Now that the ceremonies 
were over, the children brought their shoes to place 
under the tree. Tomorrow early they would find 
the shoes full of presents. The older children and 
mother and daddy brought packages wrapped in 
holiday attire to put under the tree. Each had saved 
and made things, so that all would be remembered, 
and that included the servants. 

Usually family prayers were right after dinner, 
but on Christmas Eve they followed the trimming 
of the tree. It was a special treat to stay up later 
and the excitement of anticipation kept them wide 
awake. Grandmother and the servants joined the 
circle in the living room. Daddy opened the Bible 
at Luke 2, and all listened attentively as he read 
about the first Christmas. Antonio Eugenio insisted 
on reciting the 23rd Psalm, even if it was Christmas 
Eve, for he had only recently learned it, although 
he still needed help with the “surely goodness and 
mercy’! Mother accompanied the carolers on the 
piano and they sang “Silent Night,” and then from 
each other were prayers of gratitude for the Christ 
Child who is the Saviour of the world. 
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“The 
Potentialities 
of Our 
Children” 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 











INISTERIAL Relief Week is placed in the 
M Church Calendar annually, in December, as 

the time when the annual Joy Gift offering 
is received, and the season extends to include two 
special days, that designated as Life Dedication Day 
and the Student Night observance. This year, both 
of the latter dates fall on Christmas Day. 

No confusion should exist in the minds of the 
people of the Church in regard to the annual Joy 
Gift offering, and in the increased budget giving 
to the Christian Education cause of the General 
Assembly. 

The Joy Gift is that continued and essential 
giving of which it has been said that “those in the 
midst of busy everyday life can scarcely realize, or 
appreciate, just how much sheer joy this gift brings 
into the homes of the recipients.” For this money— 
raised in December and coming mostly from the 
Women of the Church—finds its way in the form 
of supplemental checks to the retired ministers, the 
widows of ministers, and the orphans of minis- 
ters’ homes. 

The Program of Progress movement of the Gen- 
eral Assembly has asked the Church to contribute 
$150,000 in increased budget giving to the Christian 
Education cause in the designated five-year period 
which is now in its third year. The Joy Gift is not 
included in this increased budget asking, so it is 
not, actually, a part of the Program of Progress 
planning. 





*Reporter for the Presbyterian News Service. 
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And yet, there is something analogous here, 
strangely enough. At the beginning of this Church 
year, in addition to the ninety-six retired ministers, 
the 287 widows of ministers, and twelve non-minis- 
terial workers who are retired and unable to care 
for themselves, there were twenty-four orphans of 
twenty ministers’ homes. 

Now the increased money asked for in the Pro- 
gram of Progress has been designated for four 
definite objectives, which are: 


1. To further and strengthen Student Work in 
all parts of the Church. 

2. To maintain the Competitive Scholarship 
Contest throughout the Church. 

3. To stimulate larger budget support to make 
our colleges more worthy and effective. 

4. To challenge the synods to more adequate 
support of their theological seminaries. 


Recently someone mentioned “the potentialities 
of our children.” This statement comes to mind at 
the Joy Gift season, for, there are twenty-four or- 
phans in twenty ministers’ homes who are on the 
ministerial relief roll of our Church. Last year 
these orphans received an average of $356.10 from 
Ministerial Relief money. Surely $356.10 is not even 
a low-bracket school fee for a year. How then can 
these boys and girls who are dependent upon the 
Church in a large measure ever hope, as their high 
school years near the close, to hold their eyes 
steadily toward some distant horizon over which 
college, or perchance, seminary years loom? 

Let us remember that at this same Joy Gift sea- 
son, the sons and daughters of Presbyterian families 
come home from their colleges, universities, or 
seminaries to spend the Christmas season with their 
dads and mothers, to do this or that with other 
college-age youth at home for this brief respite 
from books and lectures. Here, too, Presbyterians 
are prone to look upon these fine students and say 
something about “‘the potentialities of our children.” 

Who can tell from whence shall arise the great 
preachers of tomorrow? From whence shall come 
the teachers, the leaders, the scientists? The Pro- 
gram of Progress emphasis is not placed on the 
Joy Gift; but beyond it to the budget—ever pro- 
moting, ever supporting the budget so that it may 
reach the channels through which it must flow to- 
ward the higher education of the youth of the 
Church. 

It would seem, then; that this year as the Joy 
Gift is brought in, the Program of Progress ob- 
jective should be kept in the minds and the hearts 
of the givers, more especially as they remember the 
twenty-four orphans of ministers’ homes. Will there 
be college years for these orphans? Do these boys 
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and girls not also have potentialities? 

The Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
season extends to Christmas Day when the whole 
Church is asked to give itself in renewed dedication 
of life to Him, and when the college students pre- 
sent programs to depict Christian activities on the 
college campus—that all may know how this in- 
fluence is ever present to enrich their spiritual lives. 





Bibles Through the Blockade 





The Program of Progress stresses the importance 
of all of this, simply by asking the Church to in- 
crease giving to Christian higher education. 

Thinking then of “the potentialities of our chil- 
dren,” the Program of Progress would have the 
Church at this special season to bear in mind, as 
the Joy Gift is brought in, the orphans of minis- 
ters’ homes. 





(Continued from page 551) 


the British and Foreign Bible Society, amounting 
in value to twenty thousand dollars and equivalent 
in number to more than one volume for every three 
soldiers who ever served in the Confederate armies, 
he secured by gift and purchase thousands of 
pocket-size religious tracts which were bound with 
the Confederate battle flag on their covers. This 
prototype of Lend-Lease in reverse bore other fruit: 
Christian people in the Northern states responded 
to the need which Hoge’s voyage dramatized by 
shipping thousands of Bibles from Baltimore to 
Fortress Monroe, where the Federal commanding 
general issued a permit allowing their transmission 
across the lines. 

William James Hoge’s idea that the Bibles and 
religious pamphlets from England might ¢ross the 
Atlantic and enter a Confederate port under a flag 
of truce had to be abandoned. Not even to influence 
the generous Christians of Great Britain would the 
United States government lift the embargo which 
prohibited the passage of the Word of God. Con- 
sequently, Moses Drury Hoge had to have his Bibles 
and tracts shipped in small installments from time 
to time as opportunity offered itself. They were 
crowded aboard different vessels bearing medicines, 
gunpowder, and other contraband. Some of these 
shipments were sunk. Others were captured at sea. 
Still other consignments met with various misad- 
ventures and were destroyed or lost at such places 
as Havana. One allotment of three cases of Bibles 
was put ashore at a North Carolina port in 1863, 
but did not arrive in Richmond until three years 
later. Despite such vicissitudes, a large majority of 
all these shipments reached their intended destina- 
tions promptly, some of them as early as July, 1863. 
Pamphlets and periodicals received from the Re- 
ligious Tract Society of London alone constituted 
more than 20 percent of the total number of all 
pages of reading matter distributed by the Publica- 
tion Committee of the Presbyterian Church in the 
Confederate States of America in its fiscal year 1863- 
1864. 


Some years later, after Appomattox, Dr. Hoge 
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himself once purchased one of his Bibles from a 
Boston bookseller whose shop had become an outlet 
for captured contraband sold by a United States 
prize court. In the place of a bookplate it bore a 
label reading: “From the Cargo of the Anglo-Rebel 
Blockade Runner MINNA, Captured December 
6th, 1863, Off Wilmington By the Government Dis- 
patch Ship CIRCASSIAN, Capt. W. B. Eaton.” 

As soon as his work in England could be com- 
pleted, the elder Hoge turned his back on his pleas- 
ant visit in a London home and went on business to 
Glasgow and then to Paris. In the latter place he 
spent several weeks assisting a Confederate diplo- 
mat, L. Q. C. Lamar, in his vain efforts to get an 
audience with the emperor of France. Back in Eng- 
land once more, he learned most indirectly the 
heart-stabbing news that one of his children had 
died. Which one he did not know. All told, he re- 
ceived only thirty of the one hundred and twenty 
letters which were sent to him while he was abroad 
from his home in Richmond, and he had to endure 
several agonizing weeks before he was informed that 
it was his beloved older son, Lacy, who had suc- 
cumbed to a pestilential fever. 

At last, at the end of the summer of 1863, his eight 
months of work abroad were ended. Having crossed 
the Atlantic to Halifax, Nova Scotia, he announced 
by letter to a sister that he had himself been fever- 
ish for many days. ““My impatience to get home in- 
creases every hour,” he wrote at the end of this first 
lap of his return trip, “but I have yet to sound a 
deep and perilous way before I can arrive, if at all. 
I need not explain; the papers will tell you why.” 
In anticipation of another desperate cruise aboard 
a blockade runner, he begged his sister to “think of 
me during the next fortnight when you hear the 
wind blow.” After a stormy, uncomfortable voyage 
to Bermuda, where he preached despite his fever 
and spent about two weeks in the home of a charit- 
able acquaintance while he awaited the arrival of 
a blockade runner, he wrote early in October, “A 
few days will determine whether my destination will 
be the bottom of the sea, Richmond, or some 
Northern Bastile. . . . The difficulties of getting in 
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are increased very much of late, but I have good 
hopes of a safe arrival.” 


By the autmn of 1863 all of the Confederate ports 
were effectively closed except Wilmington, North 
Carolina. There the main channel of the Cape Fear 
River was also impassably blocked, but vessels ap- 
proaching from the North still managed occasion- 
ally to slip into a narrow inlet under the protec- 
tion of Confederate artillery at Fort Fisher, despite 
the watchfulness of a fleet of Federal gunboats 
which hovered beyond range. As he approached this 
one remaining pathway to a safe debarkation, the 
captain of the blockade runner which was carrying 
Dr. Hoge and others homeward bound decided 
daringly to abandon all pretense of stealth. On a 
cloudless Sunday morning, October 11, 1863, he 
steered his course straight toward the Federal fleet, 
which lay in full view ahead. On deck, Dr. Hoge 
became anxious. He asked, “What are you going 
to do, Captain?” 

“I am going to Wilmington today.” 

“But surely you are not going to attempt it in 
broad daylight.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well,” Dr. Hoge replied somewhat heatedly, 
“for one reason the Confederate government can- 
not afford to lose this ship, and for another, there 
are some of us on board that do not wish to be cap- 
tured, and I am one of them.” 

“Oh! you will not be captured,” the captain re- 
joined with an air of bravado which Dr. Hoge did 
not find at all reassuring, ‘“‘and this ship will not be 
lost.” 

Utterly deceived by the openness of the approach 
of what they assumed to be a friendly transport or 
supply steamer, the Federal gunboats made no move 
until the blockade runner veered sharply toward 
land and began its race for the safety of the inlet. 
Soon shells of the Federal Navy’s artillery were 
shrieking through the rigging above Dr. Hoge’s 
head. But his speedy vessel, untouched, cruised in 
the nick of time within the range of Fort Fisher’s 
guns, which then opened their fire on the pursuers. 
The enemy’s gunboats had no sooner changed their 
course than the blockade runner ran aground and 
stuck fast. Sobered by the narrow margin of his 
escape, the jaunty Confederate captain asked Dr. 
Hoge to lead all hands in a service of thanksgiving 
for their deliverance. Within sight of both the 
baffled enemy and the protecting fort both passeng- 
ers and crew stood on deck with bared heads during 
moments of heartfelt praise that Sunday morning. 
But they were not yet quite out of danger. If their 
ship was not freed from the grip of the sands before 
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nightfall, there was a chance that it would be 
boarded by the enemy under cover of darkness. 
Fortunately, the ship was floated by a rising tide that 
afternoon, and that night its passengers and crew 
slept in Wilmington. 


Only then did he learn the full details of the inter- 
national intrigue and treachery which had caused 
the Federal government to take special but inef- 
fective steps to forestall his safe arrival. An unnamed 
woman of Northern birth who lived near Richmond 
had turned traitor and had played the dangerous 
role of spy. Long a trusted friend of the Hoge fam- 
ily, she had used this entree to learn all she could 
about the probable route and time of Dr. Hoge’s 
return. She had relayed this information to the 
United States Naval Base at Hampton, and a gun- 
boat had been dispatched to search out a particular 
blockade runner alleged to be carrying a certain 
parson and a cargo of Bibles. The gunboat had ac- 
complished successfully all of its assignment except 
the arrest and imprisonment of Dr. Hoge; it had 
captured that blockade runner and had jetisoned 
the incoming shipment of the words of peace. ‘The 
spy had come under suspicion; she was arrested, 
convicted of giving information to the enemy, and 
sentenced to imprisonment in the Virginia state 
penitenfiary. Since, however, the penitentiary was 
not considered a proper place for the incarceration 
of a woman, an embarrassed court decided finally 
to ask some Roman Catholic nuns to guard the 
prisoner in a hospital which they were operating 
on the outskirts of Richmond. Other spies had 
passed on this news to Federal authorities, and soon 
a raiding party had broken through the outer forti- 
fications of the city, captured the hospital, and 
rescued the spy, much to the relief of the Richmond 
courts. 

The winter of 1863-1864, the first after the piece- 
meal arrival of Dr. Hoge’s Bibles from Britain, 
brought a religious awakening and spiritual revival 
among the Confederate soldiers which prepared 
them in God’s own matchless way for the grim 
days of retreat and defeat which lay ahead of them 
in 1864 and 1865. Referring specifically to the at- 
tractively printed and consequently “popular” vol- 
umes and tracts received from England, the Pub- 
lication Committee of the Presbyterian Church in 
the Confederate States of America reported officially 
in 1864, “During the revivals with which it has , 
pleased God so signally to favor our army, religious 
reading was sought for with an eagerness rarely 
paralleled, and the printed page proved a most im- 
portant coadjutor of the chaplain and the mis- 
sionary.” 
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TOYLAND 


AZZLED by the display of glittering, ingen- 
ious toys, bewildered adults sometimes forget 
the simplest rules of selection. What is suit- 

able to the age of the child, what is practical, and 
what will develop the child mentally and physically, 
are the standards which lead to the selection of a 
toy the child truly enjoys. 

Contrary to first thought, little children need 
big toys. Babies learn to use their large muscles 
first, and not until much later co-ordinate the arm 
and hand muscles for finer movement. So, up until 
seven or eight years, fairly large toys should be 
chosen to help develop growing body muscles. 

Balls should be large and spongy for babies and 
toddlers to clasp in their arms against fat tummies. 
Four-year-olds can grasp a little better, using hands 
and arms. Five- and six-year-olds can catch with 
both hands, so medium-sized springy balls for 
bouncing, playing jacks, and roly-poly are enjoyed. 

A large wooden boat or train is ideal at the age 
of three or four. A child can stretch and push, 
traveling on hands and knees as he plays with it, 
using practically all of the large muscles in his 





*Copyright, Christian Home Life. Used by permission. 
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body and strengthening them. There is no strain 
from trying to co-ordinate beyond his ability, but 
pure pleasure. Wooden cars for pushing, large 
blocks for building, soft animals for hugging, large 
balls for rolling or tossing, and plastic materials 
for pounding are recommended. Leave the sewing 
sets, embroidery boxes, and coloring and cutout 
books to the six-, seven-, and eight-year-olds. 

Set aside the fussy little metal levers and com- 
plicated machinery for the eight- to ten-year-olds. 
The scope of the “wind up and watch” toys is 
limited. They may catch the eye on Christmas 
morning, but an active child soon tires of their 
monotonous sameness. It is encouraging to notice 
that the better toy stores are replacing mechanical 
gadgets more and more with “do-something” toys, 
ones that may be taken apart and used in various 
ways: color towers, blocks, take-apart trains, put- 
together planes, sturdy wooden or plastic models 
that do not rust, break, or have sharp edges to cut 
small fingers. 

Simple outdoor play equipment is best of all. It 
demands ingenuity as well as exercise. Often chil- 
dren desert their fancy toys to cherish lovingly 
some tin pan they have picked up. A few sturdy 
packing boxes, empty barrels, nail kegs, and sand- 
papered two-by-four planks will provide endless 
play. A finished product like a swing or a sliding 
board can be used in only one way, while boards 
and boxes may be continually changed and com- 
bined in many ways. Many of the best nursery 
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are increased very much of late, but I have good 
hopes of a safe arrival.” 


By the autmn of 1863 all of the Confederate ports 
were effectively closed except Wilmington, North 
Carolina. There the main channel of the Cape Fear 
River was also impassably blocked, but vessels ap- 
proaching from the North still managed occasion- 
ally to slip into a narrow inlet under the protec- 
tion of Confederate artillery at Fort Fisher, despite 
the watchfulness of a fleet of Federal gunboats 
which hovered beyond range. As he approached this 
one remaining pathway to a safe debarkation, the 
captain of the blockade runner which was carrying 
Dr. Hoge and others homeward bound decided 
daringly to abandon all pretense of stealth. On a 
cloudless Sunday morning, October 11, 1863, he 
steered his course straight toward the Federal fleet, 
which lay in full view ahead. On deck, Dr. Hoge 
became anxious. He asked, “What are you going 
to do, Captain?” 

“I am going to Wilmington today.” 

“But surely you are not going to attempt it in 
broad daylight.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well,” Dr. Hoge replied somewhat heatedly, 
“for one reason the Confederate government can- 
not afford to lose this ship, and for another, there 
are some of us on board that do not wish to be cap- 
tured, and I am one of them.” 

“Oh! you will not be captured,” the captain re- 
joined with an air of bravado which Dr. Hoge did 
not find at all reassuring, ‘‘and this ship will not be 
lost.” 

Utterly deceived by the openness of the approach 
of what they assumed to be a friendly transport or 
supply steamer, the Federal gunboats made no move 
until the blockade runner veered sharply toward 
land and began its race for the safety of the inlet. 
Soon shells of the Federal Navy’s artillery were 
shrieking through the rigging above Dr. Hoge’s 
head. But his speedy vessel, untouched, cruised in 
the nick of time within the range of Fort Fisher’s 
guns, which then opened their fire on the pursuers. 
The enemy’s gunboats had no sooner changed their 
course than the blockade runner ran aground and 
stuck fast. Sobered by the narrow margin of his 
escape, the jaunty Confederate captain asked Dr. 
Hoge to lead all hands in a service of thanksgiving 
for their deliverance. Within sight of both the 
baffled enemy and the protecting fort both passeng- 
ers and crew stood on deck with bared heads during 
moments of heartfelt praise that Sunday morning. 
But they were not yet quite out of danger. If their 
ship was not freed from the grip of the sands before 
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nightfall, there was a chance that it would be 
boarded by the enemy under cover of darkness. 
Fortunately, the ship was floated by a rising tide that 
afternoon, and that night its passengers and crew 
slept in Wilmington. 


Only then did he learn the full details of the inter- 
national intrigue and treachery which had caused 
the Federal government to take special but inef- 
fective steps to forestall his safe arrival. An unnamed 
woman of Northern birth who lived near Richmond 
had turned traitor and had played the dangerous 
role of spy. Long a trusted friend of the Hoge fam- 
ily, she had used this entree to learn all she could 
about the probable route and time of Dr. Hoge’s 
return. She had relayed this information to the 
United States Naval Base at Hampton, and a gun- 
boat had been dispatched to search out a particular 
blockade runner alleged to be carrying a certain 
parson and a cargo of Bibles. The gunboat had ac- 
complished successfully all of its assignment except 
the arrest and imprisonment of Dr. Hoge; it had 
captured that blockade runner and had jetisoned 
the incoming shipment of the words of peace. ‘The 
spy had come under suspicion; she was arrested, 
convicted of giving information to the enemy, and 
sentenced to imprisonment in the Virginia state 
penitenfiary. Since, however, the penitentiary was 
not considered a proper place for the incarceration 
of a woman, an embarrassed court decided finally 
to ask some Roman Catholic nuns to guard the 
prisoner in a hospital which they were operating 
on the outskirts of Richmond. Other spies had 
passed on this news to Federal authorities, and soon 
a raiding party had broken through the outer forti- 
fications of the city, captured the hospital, and 
rescued the spy, much to the relief of the Richmond 
courts. 

The winter of 1863-1864, the first after the piece- 
meal arrival of Dr. Hoge’s Bibles from Britain, 
brought a religious awakening and spiritual revival 
among the Confederate soldiers which prepared 
them in God’s own matchless way for the grim 
days of retreat and defeat which lay ahead of them 
in 1864 and 1865. Referring specifically to the at- 
tractively printed and consequently “popular” vol- 
umes and tracts received from England, the Pub- 
lication Committee of the Presbyterian Church in 
the Confederate States of America reported officially 
in 1864, “During the revivals with which it has 
pleased God so signally to favor our army, religious 
reading was sought for with an eagerness rarely 
paralleled, and the printed page proved a most im- 
portant coadjutor of the chaplain and the mis- 
sionary.” 
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TOYLAND 


AZZLED by the display of glittering, ingen- 
ious toys, bewildered adults sometimes forget 
the simplest rules of selection. What is suit- 

able to the age of the child, what is practical, and 
what will develop the child mentally and physically, 
are the standards which lead to the selection of a 
toy the child truly enjoys. 

Contrary to first thought, little children need 
big toys. Babies learn to use their large muscles 
first, and not until much later co-ordinate the arm 
and hand muscles for finer movement. So, up until 
seven or eight years, fairly large toys should be 
chosen to help develop growing body muscles. 

Balls should be large and spongy for babies and 
toddlers to clasp in their arms against fat tummies. 
Four-year-olds can grasp a little better, using hands 
and arms. Five- and six-year-olds can catch with 
both hands, so medium-sized springy balls for 
bouncing, playing jacks, and roly-poly are enjoyed. 

A large wooden boat or train is ideal at the age 
of three or four. A child can stretch and push, 
traveling on hands and knees as he plays with it, 
using practically all of the large muscles in his 





*Copyright, Christian Home Life. Used by permission. 


Be a discriminate 
shopper this year— 
enter Toyland 

with suggestions 


for Santa Claus 


By MARIAN PARKER 
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body and strengthening them. There is no strain 
from trying to co-ordinate beyond his ability, but 
pure pleasure. Wooden cars for pushing, large 
blocks for building, soft animals for hugging, large 
balls for rolling or tossing, and plastic materials 
for pounding are recommended. Leave the sewing 
sets, embroidery boxes, and coloring and cutout 
books to the six-, seven-, and eight-year-olds. 

Set aside the fussy little metal levers and com- 
plicated machinery for the eight- to ten-year-olds. 
The scope of the “wind up and watch” toys is 
limited. They may catch the eye on Christmas 
morning, but an active child soon tires of their 
monotonous sameness. It is encouraging to notice 
that the better toy stores are replacing mechanical 
gadgets more and more with “do-something” toys, 
ones that may be taken apart and used in various 
ways: color towers, blocks, take-apart trains, put- 
together planes, sturdy wooden or plastic models 
that do not rust, break, or have sharp edges to cut 
small fingers. 

Simple outdoor play equipment is best of all. It 
demands ingenuity as well as exercise. Often chil- 
dren desert their fancy toys to cherish lovingly 
some tin pan they have picked up. A few sturdy 
packing boxes, empty barrels, nail kegs, and sand- 
papered two-by-four planks will provide endless 
play. A finished product like a swing or a sliding 
board can be used in only one way, while boards 
and boxes may be continually changed and com- 
bined in many ways. Many of the best nursery 
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schools choose this kind of equipment for the 
mental stimulation as well as physical exercise it 
affords. 

In buying, do not overlook the creative toys. 
They are the answer to a mother’s prayer on rainy 
days. The creative materials also make ideal gifts, 
because they can be used again and again and chil- 
dren do not tire of them. Children want to do and 
make and create; they have imagination and eager 
hands. Find a six-year-old with little manual ability 
and a lack of ingenuity, and you may be sure that 
he has been denied the use of creative materials 
and toys. Clay or plasticene is fun to pound and 
roll. A little messy perhaps, but one mother gave 
her children ends of pie crust to model before the 
time came for clay. Poster paints, in large jars with 
with large brushes, one to each color, give endless 
hours of entertainment. Mothers remember that 
unskilled muscles can not help an occasional slip, 
so newspapers on the,floor and smocks to protect 
clothes save wear and tear. It is also well to have 
a few elementary rules like wiping the brush off 
on the edge of the jar to avoid drips. If children 
are overexcited or unruly, the paints should be 
put away until another day when they can be used 
with average care. The first attempts will doubtless 
look sloppy to an adult, but remember that the 
child is immensely proud of them and that the 
way to learn is by making mistakes. Sheets of 


wrapping paper can be used for a colorful and 
childlike mural made by a child to hang in his 
own room. Large crayons are easier to grasp than 
small ones. Tools, not too heavy but strong enough 
to do the job demanded of them, are excellent if 
Daddy is willing to stand by during their use. 

[Imitation tool sets that can not be used to saw 
a piece of wood or hammer a nail must be madden- 
ing to children! ] 

Woodwork may be successfully carried on out- 
doors to save adult headaches. Let a child go to 
work on a few fruit boxes of soft, thick wood (not 
brittle crates). The results may not be artistic, but 
think of the fun and the exercise for growing 
arms and backs! 

Children love to imitate, especially at the ages 
of four through eight. Housekeeping toys, baby 
dolls, policeman outfits, fire hats, and the like, 
must not be overlooked. The stores are full of 
fascinating examples. Our attic with its trunks full 
of ancient clothing is a happy memory of my child- 
hood. What six-year-old would not love a dress-up 
chest filled with the makings for costumes? 

Whether you can spend little or much money on 
toys, children will be equally happy if you choose 
wisely. You may buy expensive toys or those from 
the five and ten. You may make charming play- 
things from odds and ends. The amount spent is 
immaterial, but an intelligent choice is good. 


Emphasizing Evangelism through the Film, 
“Of Such Is the Kingdom” 


If you are looking for an interesting and worth-while program for 
a particular group in your Sunday school or church, then you will 
. want to request a copy of the folder entitled, “Emphasizing Evangelism 
through the Film, ‘Of Such Is the Kingdom.’ ’’* 

This folder gives a choice of three different and complete programs 
that might be used in connection with the showing of the film, “Of 


Such Is the Kingdom.” 


This winter and the months ahead, a major emphasis is being 
placed on evangelism as related to children, and we believe that you 
will find the programs suggested in this folder both timely and helpful 
for any adult group in your Sunday school or church, but especially 
for such groups as workers’ conference, church family night meeting, 
parent-teacher meeting, prayer meeting, and meeting of the entire 


congregation. 


Other evangelism materials that might be used to supplement your 
program are: “They Brought Children”’* and “Evangelize Now.”* 

Get this free material, make your plans for this inspiring program, 
and order well in advance the film, “Of Such Is the Kingdom,” from 
your nearest Presbyterian Book store. 





*Send request for this free material to: Department of Children’s Work, Box 1176, 


Richmond 9g, Va. 
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New Faces on the 


Foreign Field 


Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy Robertson 


Mr. Robertson was born in Huntland, Tennessee, but later moved 
to Chattanooga where he received his high school and college educa- 
tion. He graduated from the University of Chattanooga in 1943 with the 
B.S. degree. During the war he served in the Army in the Department 
of Meterology. Upon release from the Army, he took an additional 
year of study in the field of chemistry at Columbia University, New 

' York City. Upon deciding to offer himself for missionary service, Mr. 
Robertson entered Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia, 
spending a year as a special student in the Bible Department. 


Mrs. Robertson was the former Elizabeth Johnson Clarke. She was 
born in Due West, South Carolina, and is a graduate of Erskine Col- 
lege, class of 1944. She, too, attended Columbia University, and 
received a Master’s degree at Columbia Theological Seminary last 
spring. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robertson are members of the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Chattanooga, Tennessee. They attended the Missionary 
Institute at Montreat, N. C., this past summer. They and their little 
daughter, Gail Clarke, sailed November 11 on the Holland American 
Line, SS Leerdam, from New York to Belgium, for a year of French 
study before taking up their work in the Congo as educational mis- 
sionaries. 





Mr. and Mrs. John Sharp Vass 


Mr. Vass was born in Germantown, Tennessee. He received his 
high school education at Chattanooga, Tennessee, and his college 
education at Davidson and at N. C. State, graduating from the latter 
institution with the B.S. degree in June, 1936. 

Following his graduation from college, Mr. Vass was connected 
for several years with the Taylor C. Colquitt Company of Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, and with the Southern Chemical Cotton Company 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee. During the years 1942-45, Mr. Vass served 
in the United States Army. Following his release from the Army, Mr. 
Vass served first with the Southern Forest Experiment Station at New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and later with the Gulf States Paper Corporation 
of Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Mr. Vass is a member of the St. Elmo Presby- 
terian Church of Chattanooga, Tennessee, of which his father was 
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formerly the pastor. At an earlier period in his ministry, Mr. Vass’ 
father also served as pioneer missionary to the Congo. 


Mrs. Vass, the former Miss Helen Christie Fryar, was born in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. She received her education at the Chattanooga 
High School, and at the McKenzie Business School. 


Mr. and Mrs. Vass were married in May, 1942. They have one 
child, John Sharp Vass, Jr., born in June, 1947. Mrs. Vass is also a 
member of St. Elmo Presbyterian Church. 


Mr. and Mrs. Vass attended the Montreat Missionary Institute the 
summer of 1949. They sailed October 13 on Holland American Line, 
SS Veerdam to Brussels, to study the language for six months before 
proceeding to the Belgian Congo. Mr. Vass is to serve in a business 
capacity with the Congo Mission. 
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Rev. and Mrs. William Porter Boyle 


Mrs. Boyle was the former 
Miss Ella Banks Weathers, a 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
John W. Weathers. She re- 
ceived her education at Lex- 
ington High School, Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, and at the State 
Teacher’s College at Farm- 
ville, Virginia, graduating in 
1944. For a while she served 
as proofreader at the Board 
of Education, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Mr. and Mrs. Boyle 
were married in July, 1944. 
: They have two children, 
William Porter Boyle, Jr., three years old, and John Weathers Boyle, 
one year old. 

Mr. Boyle is a third generation missionary, both his father and 
grandfather having served in Brazil. His grandfather was a pioneer 
missionary to Brazil. His father, after serving for some years, was 
forced to return to this country because of his health. Mr. Boyle re- 
ceived his education at Spotswood High School, Spotswood, Virginia; 
Davidson College; and Union Theological Seminary in Richmond. 
He was a Phi Beta Kappa at Davidson. Since his graduation from 
the Seminary he served for a time as pastor of the Jefferson and Big 
Ridge Churches, Jefferson, North Carolina, and for the past three 
years as pastor at West Jefferson and Obids in the same presbytery. 

Although Mr. Boyle was born in Brazil, he left that country when 
he was only five. It is the challenge of the need in Japan today which 
has led him and Mrs. Boyle to offer themselves for missionary service 
in that country. They attended the Missionary Institute at Montreat 
this past summer and sailed October 16 on Pacific Far East Line, 
SS California Bear to Kobe, Japan. 
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Miss Anna Farr Pi ‘pkin 


Miss Pipkin was born in Antlers, Oklahoma, and received her high 
school education in the Antlers High School. She graduated from 
Southeastern State College in Durant, Oklahoma, in 1938, and attended 
the Assembly’s Training School, Richmond, graduating with the 
degree of M.R.E. in 1942. : 

Miss Pipkin taught high school English, typing, and bookkeeping 
for one year in Oklahoma; was the pastor’s assistant in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, for one year; was a Sunday School Extension Worker in 
Oklahoma for a year and a half; and for the last three and a half years 
was church secretary-bookkeeper in the First Presbyterian Church of 
San Angelo, Texas. 

Miss Pipkin attended the Missionary Institute at Montreat in the 
summer of 1949. She sailed from New York, October 7, on the Moore 
McCormack, SS Mormac Term to Recife, North Brazil Mission. From 
there she went to Campinas for study, after which she will assume her 
duties as a secretarial missionary. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert Clark Shane 


Mr. Shane was born in Washington, D. C. He received his educa- 
tion in the Central High School of Washington, D. C., and at Duke 
University, from which he graduated in 1940 with the A.B. degree. 
For three years after graduation from college, Mr. Shane was con- 
nected with the department store of Woodward and Lothrop in 
Washington. Following this he served two years in the United States 
Army Signal Corps, and upon his release from the Army he worked 
as a salesman for the National Cash Register Company, and later as 
a city supervisor for Look magazine. 


Mrs. Shane, the former Ruth Marian Hampton, was born in 
Bradenton, Florida. She is a sister of Miss Julia Hampton, a mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Church in Africa. Mrs. Shane received her 
education in the Bradenton High School, and at the Florida State 
College for Women, which she attended for three years. Following 
this she attended the Draughon’s School of Commerce in Atlanta, 
Georgia, where she received a secretarial certificate. Upon completing 
her secretarial training, she went to Washington, D. C., where she 
worked for several years as a stenographer for the F.B.I., and later as 
a secretary in the Federal Housing Administration. 


Mr. and Mrs. Shane were married in October, 1942, and have one 
child, Ruth Anne Shane, born October 31, 1947. They are members 
of the Church of the Pilgrims in Washington, D. C. 


Mr. and Mrs. Shane attended the Montreat Missionary Institute in 
the summer of 1949. They sailed from New York, October 7, on the 
Moore McCormack, SS Mormac Term to Recife. Upon their arrival, 
they proceeded to Campinas for language study. Mr. Shane will serve 
in a business capacity.in North Brazil Mission. ° 














‘Singing 


and making melody in your heart 





The annual home-coming at Epperson 
Church in Munroe County, Tennessee, 
brought upwards of a thousand people for 
an all-day service of preaching and singing 
praises. 

—News Item 











of Epperson Church. Rally Day in this moun- 

tain area church means two things: First, it 
means the gathering together of all members and 
the return of former members who anticipate this 
“home-coming” as one of the major events in the 
year. Second, it provides opportunity for a generous 
gift to religious education. 

Annually this occasion is set for the fourth Sun- 
day in September, and every possible preparation is 
made for its observance. It is an all-day affair, and 
the picnic dinner is not one of the least of the day’s 
interests. 

It is said that some of the women are up and 
frying chicken at 3 A.M., in order to have this part 
of the basket dinner as crisp as can be. The. cakes 
are iced at the last possible minute. Nearly every- 
body arrives early, for the day must be drawn out 
as long as it can be since this is a day of happiness— 
a day of rejoicing in the Lord. Surely it becomes 
a day of witnessing to Him and for Him. 

Two quartets of Gospel singers came for the home 
coming: The John Daniel Quartet of Nashville, 
Tenn., and the Moses Quartet of Athens, Ga. They 
sang for the Rally Day exercises and the preaching 
services and led the people in singing; but, in the 
afternoon they really sang. The people drank in 
the inspiration of song and called for encores long 
into the afternoon, loving this form of worship 
which stirred them deeply. Babies in arms—dozens 
of them—slept while the singing continued. Chil- 
dren, from toddlers to teen-agers, sang or listened 
entranced. Young adults, mostly, made up the huge 


Sct Epp BER 25 was Rally Day for the members 





*Reporter for the Presbyterian News Service. 
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to the Lord” 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


audience which could not possibly find seats in the 
church so that literally hundreds milled around 
outside, but close enough to hear the music. In the 
cars, drawn close to the church, older men and 
women sat listening to the sweet singing. 

Epperson Church has a piano; but these people 
learned to sing by tone, and their song books have 
shaped notes so that, with the help of a tuning fork, 
they can sing without instrumental accompani- 
ment. This is one of their real delights. ‘They sing 
with the happiness that their hearts seem to know. 
Their music becomes infectious so that none sit 
silently, but mouths and hearts are opened for 
“singing and making melody” in their hearts “to 
the Lord.” 

Coming into being thirty-five years ago at a 
“brush arbor” meeting, Epperson Church has con- 
tinued stedfast to her purpose. Rev. Samuel Mc- 
Kiver Wolfe came into the area the year after the 
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Epperson Presbyterian Church 
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church started and became its home mission pastor, 
which position he still fills, loving his work and 
the people, and they loving him. He conducts four 
preaching services each month at Epperson, com- 
ing there twice a month for morning and evening 
services. He lives in Farner, Tenn., and is pastor 
of the Farner Presbyterian Church and its outpost, 
Pleasant Grove, at Turtle Town, and also is pastor 
of Wehutty Church, Cherokee County, N. C. 

Singing is not the only thrill found at Epperson 
Church that visitors have discovered; but the record 
of ingenuity and faith that is found there holds as 
great an interest. Recently evangelistic services 
brought thirteen to the baptismal font and into 
membership of the church bringing the total to 
180, six times the number in the group which 
formed Epperson Church. Last year the new church 
edifice was built and was dedicated at the 1948 
Rally Day program. 

The Program of Progress Home Mission fund 








The Church Family Studies Missions 


provided $3,000 for the new church, the local con- 
gregation raised $2,000, and an individual gave 
$500. Needing $3,000 more, the church bought the 
boundary timber land and cut, logged, hauled, and 
dried the lumber for their building, even making 
the framing, sheathing, and cornicing. This work 
cut down the cost considerably and an attractive, 
enduring church building stands to call her people 
from near and far to come—to come sing and make 
melody in their hearts to the Lord. 

In a nearby mission field of Knoxville Presbytery 
is the Rev. G. M. Hollenhead, who serves four 
churches: Leonard’s Chapel, Sink, Bethel (at Unaka, 
N. C.), and Wilson Station. He was one of the first 
members of Epperson. He is a member of Knoxville 
Presbytery now. His son, James, is president of the 
student body at King College, and he is a minis~ 
terial candidate, under care of Knoxville Presbytery. 

Yes, Epperson Church carries well her record of 
achievement in His name. 








(Continued from page 569) 


gram. Everyone helped to plan this occasion. 
The decorations for the social room were made 
by the Juniors. Large yellow tissue lanterns, with 
letters in red, spelling “CHINA,” were made and 
hung across the front of the room. Small lantern 
favors for each plate were made on place cards 
bearing Chinese characters and the Chinese pro- 
verb, “To be on good terms with one’s neighbor is 
as good as finding a treasure.” Red Chinese char- 
acters were painted on white napkins, and yellow 
candles were used. The posts in the social room 
were twined with streamers of red and yellow. 
Circle members of the Women of the Church 
made Chinese sampans with yellow sails, and pago- 
das with red roofs for the centers of the tables. 
One might wonder how so many projects could 
be carried out in one church. Each teacher took as 
her responsibility one of the projects. Panels, vil- 
.lages, posters, and favors were worked upon at sec- 
ond sessions under the guidance of these teachers. 
Those attending the supper were asked to bring a 
covered dish. The menu was planned by the Women 
of the Church. The meat and drink was prepared 
by the women at the church. The Nursery was open 
for any who wanted to bring little ones. Without 
such co-operation, all this could not have been 
done. Boys and girls were invited by their teachers 
to attend the supper. Parents were contacted by the 
teachers and invited to attend. 
Two Chinese students at the Baptist Seminary 
were invited as our guests. They wore their native 
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costumes and brought musical instruments of China, 
One talked on, “China Needs Missionaries.” 

The special offering for foreign missions was re- 
ceived at this supper. The offering envelopes had 
been distributed early in the season by circle leaders 
of the Women of the Church, by departmental 
superintendents, and other leaders. Those who did 
not attend the supper brought their offerings later 
to their departments. The interest in missions 
stimulated by these activities resulted in a more 
generous offering than any taken in our church in 
many years. 

After the program in the dining hall, the parents 
were invited to go to the Sunday-school rooms to 
see the work done by the departments. The children 
of each department showed their parents the work 
they had done and told them about it’ A Chinese 
game was played by parents and children in each 
room. All who did not go to a room with a child 
played Chinese games in another room. 

We found the unit of work on missions in the 
graded lessons most interesting and effective in help- 
ing the boys and girls realize that Christ must be 
shared with others of the world. We felt that this 
work should also be shared with the parents, and 
this is the means we chose to let them see what is 
being done in the church school. Such a season of 
study resulted in a congregation informed on China, 
and in a feeling of fellowship in the church and a 
sense of co-operation in the task of extending 
Christ’s teaching in other lands. 
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Circle for Mothers 


By MRS. F. L. CALLAHAN 


\ ) JE FOUND that many younger women in 


our Church, who were interested in circle 
work, could not attend the morning and 
afternoon circle meetings because of their young 
children, so a new circle was organized in the East 
Point Presbyterian Church, East Point, Georgia, on 
March 2, 1948, with the total of 28 charter mem- 
bers. There is one specific qualification for member- 
ship and that is in order to be a member the woman 
must be a mother of a small child. The circle was 
organized with a chairman and co-chairman. The 
date set for regular meetings was the first Monday 
night of each month. The meetings last from one 
and a half to two hours. The usual business is 
carried on and there is regular Bible study. At the 
close of each meeting, we enjoy a social hour to- 
gether planned by the social chairman who uses 
different members each month to serve. 
One unique characteristic of the circle is that 
we use first names only when addressing each other. 


of Young Children 


The informal atmosphere thus created makes every- 
one feel comfortable and has helped to develop 
new friendships among our members. 

Our circle carries its share of the budget adopted 
by the Women of the Church. Some special projects 
for the year were a shower of Thanksgiving baskets 
sent to patients at a local hospital, service in our 
daily vacation Bible school, and gifts for the sick, 
new babies, and floral offerings. 

A few special socials were held during the year, 
the outstanding one being a Christmas party. ‘There 
were 35 members and 3g visitors present, the visitors 
being the pastor and his wife and the president 
of the Women of the Church. . 

The circle has enjoyed a remarkable growth. At 
the close of the first year, our report was average 
monthly attendance, 24, new members, 14. 

We feel our Church has now in this circle a 
very fine opportunity for fellowship, study, and 
service to offer all mothers of young children; per- 
haps our experience may point the way for women’s 
groups in other churches of our Assembly. 





Missionary Sailings and Arrivals 


New Missionaries 


To Japan—Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. Boyle and two 
children 


To Africa—Mr. and Mrs. John Vass and son 
Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy Robertson and 
daughter 


To North Brazil—Mr. and Mrs. Robert Clark Shane 
and daughter 
Miss Anna Farr Pipkin 


From Africa 


Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Allen arrived September 14 

Dr. and Mrs. Mark Poole and two children ar- 
rived about August 27 

Miss Lucile Liddell arrived August 4 


From China 
Dr. Lalla Iverson arrived August 26 by air 
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Useful Years of Older Adults 
(Continued from page 565) 


of better sanitation and better personal hygiene—in 
short, a higher standard of living—and because of 
the tremendous advancements made in the field of 
medicine, the church finds that it not only has re- 
sponsibilities but has opportunities of service to 
older adults. 

Evidences of neglect of older adults have been 
accentuated by recent trends indicating an interest 
in the problems and potentialities of older people. 
Not many years ago the Townsend movement was 
sweeping the country. Since the coming of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act, public and private welfare 
agencies have taken the lead’in ministering to older 
adults. 

Because of the newness of problems, economic, 
physical, and spiritual, the church has the oppor- 
tunity of planning now on the ground floor to 
render real services to older adults. 
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(Section 2) 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 


Lex Eb Presbytery 
Barton, Rev. C. T., Georgetown 
Bell, Miss Mary Elizabeth, Boyd 
Case, Rev. Gerald V., Catietts urg 

n, Rev. Charles ‘A. Lexington 
{Rhea, Rev. Thomas C., Lexington 
Smith, Rev. Sy Moorefield 
Taylor, Rev. vp , Sharon 
Woodrow, Rev. Raymond, Lexington 


Louisville Presbytery 


Barnett, Rev. H. 4 Ludlow 

Bottoms, Rev. L. W., Louisville 
1111 S. Seventh St. 

Ellison, Rev. A. D., Jeffersontown 

popkine, } Rev, D, R. eae | 
har ev. R. M. uisville 

oute 1 
Ramsey, Rev. W. A., Bloomfield 
a Rev. Edward, Louisville 


fRock, ; Edwin N., Louisville 
109 E. gag 

Shows, Rev. W. P 
221 + % St. 


tan 
Ob Richard 


ok Rev. J. E., Anchorage 
illiams, Rev. Roger, Louisville 
109 E. Broadway 


Muhlenburg Presbytery 
Hardy, Rev. R. W., Herndon 
Taylor, Rev. George H., Jr., Cleaton 
Watson, Rev. Paul M., Hopkinsville 


Transylvania Presbytery 
Coad, ‘Rev. James, Perryville 
McLean, Rev. C. E., McAfee 
Wailes, Rev. R. A., Paint Lick 
Eslinger, Mr. Troy, Springfield 
James, Mr. Joe, Berea 
McCormick, Mr. Ed., Lawrenceburg 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Presbytery 
Borchert, Mr. Harold, Alexandria 
Pritchett, Rev. W. R., Clinton 
Tomb, Rev. C. B., Bayou Current 
Wilson, Bes. Parks W., Baton Rouge 


New Orleans Presbytery 


Ash, Rev. A. L., New Orleans 
239 Ridgewood Drive 
Kilgore, Rev. R. E., Raceland 
hee, Rev. J. A., Abbeville 
Palachek, Rev. Joseph, New Orleans 


P. O. Box 6002 

*Southall, Rev. T. B., New Orleans 
1225 Octavia Street 

Wells, Rev. H. H., Jr., Gretna 


Red River Presbytery 

Cates, Rev A. R., Rayville 

Currie, Rev. John W., Winnsboro 
McCown, Rev. Roy L., Springhill 
*O’Neal, Rev. D. Lloyd, Ruston 
Smith, Rev. R. McNair, Shreveport 

1817 Fairfield Avenue 

Stokes, Rev. Alwin, Winnfield 
Wharton, Rev. Conway, Natchitoches 











ee 





., Carrollton 


N., Louisville 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 


Central Mississippi Presbytery 


*Bedinger, Rev. R. D., Jackson 
Bashaw, Rev, W. N., ‘Ackerman 
Boyce, Rev. W. &., ‘dwards 
Caldwell, Rev. W. Se Forest 

Clark, Rev. Fred, Jackson 

Giddens, Rev. W. E., Jr., Lebanon 
Moffett, Rev. A. N., Jackson 
Potter, Rev. Wayne, Rolling Fork 
Whitaker,JRev. A 5 ak a Itta Bena 
Wiggins, Rev. B. H., Weir 


East Mississippi Presbytery 


Daffin, Rev. _ D., Jr., Riple 
Daniel, Rev. T . Stratton, Jr.. Bal wyn 
Kincaid, Rev. Frank M., "Booneville 


Meridian Presbytery 


Bagby, Rev. W. W., Sandersville 
Beckman, Rev. “J Jr., Ellisville 
Blackwelder, Rev. L , Petal 





Jussely, Rev. E 
Kirker, Rev. G. H 
Q’ , Rev. F. B., Meridian 
Mulholland, er _ 


». Handsboro 
Reid, Rev. E 


Robertson, Rew a Pe “Pllisville 
Simpson, Rev. J. D ., Newton 


Mississippi Presbytery 
Duck, Rev. A. W., Wesson 
McGehee, Rev. Robert M., Meadville 
McNutt, Rev. JeW., Woodville 
Stuart, Rev. J. 5 tg Jr., Summit 
Wardlaw, Rev. O. W. ., Magnolia 


North Mississippi Presbytery 
Barnes, Miss Minnie, Tutwiler 
Green, Rev. Julian B., Hernando 
Lemly, Rev. T. M., Oxford 
*McLain, Rev. H. M., Oxford 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 
Lafayette Presbytery 
Crockett, Rev. Lenox, Sweet Springs 

Drake, Rev Louis P., California 

Gammon, Rev. Wm. J., Eldon 
Robb, Rev. W. Luther, Longwood 
Strain, Rev. Robert S., Calhoun 
Williams, Rev. Allison F., 

Point Lookout 


Missouri Presbytery 
Barbee, Rev. T. M., Mexico 
*Gunn, Rev. C C..G.., Fulton 
Lemly, Rev. Robert M., Paris 
Sharp, Rev. Raymond P., Kahoka 


Potosi Presbytery 


Blain, Rev. R. Waller, Ste. Genevieve 
Guthrie, Rev. H. os Perryville 
ecklin, Rev. J. L., Fruitland 
Seoven, Rev. Fred L., New Madrid 
Vanlandingham, Rev. John, Clarkton 


St. Louis Presbytery 


Griffin, Rev. N. C., Pattonville 

Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis 
1717-A Goode 

Morton, Rev. C. H., Kirkwood 
444 Magnolia 

Ballew, Miss Helen, St. Louis 

Watson, Rev. H. H., St. Louis 
7515 Melrose Avenue 


Upper Missouri Presbytery 


Bowman, Mr. Locke, Independence 
Hunt, Rev. E. C., St. Joseph 

2202 S. 11th St. 
Rowe, Mr. Harold 8., Independence 
Smith, Mrs. Wm. M., Independence 
Thorpe, Mr. Robert, North Kansas City 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 


*Gillespie, Rev. E. E., Greensboro 
P. O. Box 1124 


Albemarle Presbytery 


Baker, Rev. R. T., New Bern 
tes, Rev. Edwin S., Farmville 

Corkey, Rev. Harold, Goldsboro 
Hafner, Miss Ruth, Greenville 

+ Hassell, Rev. J. W.. Greenville 
Hines, Rev. J. C., Washington 
Holladay, Rev. Dupuy, Lucama 

Route 2 

Lowry, Rev. James I., Williamston 
Martin, Rev. A. R., Tarboro 
Patterson, Rev. C. D., Greenville 
Pickard, Rev. Compe. M., Ahoskie 
Williamson, Rev. E. C , Greenville 
Willis, Rev. George J., ‘Snow Hill 


Concord Presbytery 


Boyle, Rev. W. Pat, Lenoir 
Burdette, Rev. Al s., Kannapolis 
Clontz, Rev. R. Cc. Marion 
Cook, Rev. J. S., Harmony 
Faust, Rev. M. B., Salisbury 
Flow, Rev. J. E., Concord 
Gruver, Rev. J. H.,Black Mountain 
Ricks, Rev. John A., China Grove 
Smith, Rev. J. Hector, Morganton 
Stimson, Rev. Jamie D., Hickory 
+Turner, Rev. Robert, Morganton 


Fayetteville Presbytery 


Blue, Rev. Frank ., ete 
Carswell, Rev. 48 Spring Lake 
., Rae 


Ewart, Rev. 8. A 
toes. Rev. C. M., Fayetteville 


McBath, Rev. Harvey A., 


B. A.» Wennerbore 
, Mount Olive 





Cox, Rev. William E. aie Springs 
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Eagle ‘Springs 
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Nelson, Rev. W. O., Robbins 

Porter, Rev. James E., Angier 
Ramsey, Rev. R. R., Jackson Springs 
Shannon, Rev. B. O., Fayetteville 
Solomon, Rev. C. W., Fayetteville 
Ste henson, Miss Margaret E., Angier 
Taffe, Rev. c. K., Cameron 


Granville Presbytery 
Blevins, Rev. Denver S., Kenly 
Heaton, Rev. Ve W., Roxboro 
Phipps, Rev J. Robert, Varina 
beopelibal “Rev. H. P., Durham 
t Wool, Rev. James C., Raleigh 
Young, Rev. John W., Stovall 


Kings Mountain Presbytery 


Gibson, Rev. M. R., Castanea 
Matheson, Rev. W. H., Davidson 
Plexico, Rev. J. C., Dallas 
Young, Rev. Troy, Ellenboro 


Mecklenburg Presbytery 


Anderson, Rev. Leon, Charlotte 
445 Fairview Homes 
Baker, Rev. W. L., Waxhaw 
Carter, Rev. H. B., Jr., Charlotte 
Carlton, Rev. Don, East Rockingham 
Cowan, Rev. L. F., Stanfield 
Crosswell, Rev. Gower, Jr , Marshville 
Huneycutt, Rev. Q. N., Indian Trail 
Hunt, Miss Kathryn, Charlotte 
952 Queens Roa 
Little, Rev. C. H., Charlotte 
Mabe, Miss Vivian, Rockingham 
Matson, Miss Florence, Charlotte 
2 Seigle Avenue 
Ramson, Rev. J. W., Charlotte 
Snyder, Rev. R. S., Charlotte 
**Stone, Rev. R. H., Charlotte, 
Box 2537 
Tapp, Rev. C. R., Charlotte 
arsh Road 
Topham, Rev. M. L., Troy 
Walsh, Rev. W. M., Morven 


Orange Presbytery 
Boyle, Rev. Gaston, Jr., Sanford 
Route 1 
Buhler, Rev. W. R., Graham 
Cheshire, Rev. Clarence, Burlington 
Ensign, Rev. John E., Chapel Hill 
Jones, Rev. Frank 8., Leaksville 
McGinnis, Rev. James W., Greensboro 
MeNatt, Rev. J. P. H., High Point 
tPatterson, Rev. T. Henry, Greensboro 
407 Hillcrest ga 
Piephoff, Rev. Z. T., Greensboro 
Rock, Rev. Rabert B., Broadway 
Ruff, "Rev. T. B., Leaksville 
Sapp, Rev. Samuel E., Yanceyville 
Westerfield, Rev. W. H, Burlington 


Wilmington Presbytery 


Craig, Rev. Carl 2 , Jacksonville 
Farrior, Rev. N. P., Pink Hill 
Goodman. Rev. Walter H., Beulaville 
Se Rocky Point 
Myers, Rev. C. C., Wilmington 
208 Wrightsville "Avenue 
tTaylor, Rev. L. A., Wilmington 
209 N. 13th Street , 
Waggett, Rev. J. M., Southport 
Whitener, Rev. Olin M., Carolina Beach 
Withrow, Rev. J. D., Leland 


Winston-Salem Presbytery 


Boyle, Rev. Gaston, Pine Hall 
Boyle, Rev. W. P., West Jefferson 
Davison, Miss Zeta, Winston-Salem 
Hutton, Rev. Charlton D., 

Glade Valley 
Luke, Rev. John W., Glendale Springs 
Onque, Rev. L. M., Mt. Airy 
Stark, Rev. Carl, Pilot Mountain 
Tinley, Miss Betty, nsing 
Yelanjian, Rev. Lewis J., Francisco 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 


Duram gy 


Daniel, Rev. F e. 
Downing, Rev 
*Firebaugh, Rev. Wi Ai. 
Lazenby, 
Miller, 


Dvinldenville 
ugo 

Rev. Hervey, Jr., Antlers 

ev. Harry, Coalgate 

Mangum Presbytery 


Jackson, Rev. Lyndon, Lawton 
Melvin, Rev. M. E., Oklahoma City 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
+Patterson, Rev. Leslie H., Columbia 





First Presbyterian Chure 


Bethel Presbytery 
Grier, Rev. T. F., Chester, Route 1 
Hune cutt, Rev. 'W. J., Blackstock 
——_ Rev. W. Paul, Waxhaw, N. Cc. 
Route 2, Box 239 
Robinson, Rev. J. 8., Liberty Hill 


Charleston Presbytery 


Brearley, Rev. C. D., Jr., Allendale 
Dendy, Rev. Wm. a Summerville 
Goodman, Rev. W. H., Edisto er 
Horton, Rev. T. W., Mt. Pleasa 

Koelling, Rev. H. W., McClellanville 


Congaree Presbytery 
Groves, Rev. John W., Fairview 
MacEachern, Rev. John, Lugoff 
McCutcheon, Rev. L. O., Johnston 
Newman, Rev. W. L., Bethune 


Enoree Presbytery 
ag oe Rev. Charles H., Spartanburg 


oute 
Ford, Rev. W. M., Wellford 
Harmon, Rev. Fred J., Inman 
*McIntyre, Rev. J. A., Woodruff 
Quarles, Mrs. T. T., Spartanburg 


Harmony Presbytery 


Knox, Rev. H. A., Andrews 
Wilkinson, Rev. E. Bert, Sumpter 


Pee Dee Presbytery 


Arnold, Rev. W. D., Loris 

Brearley, Rev. C. D., Myrtle Beach 
Coble, Rev. C. P., Claussen 
Kirkpatrick, Rev. G. F., Blenheim 
Littlejohn, Rev. A. N., Timmonsville 
Plowden, Rev. C. M., Society Hill 


Piedmont Presbytery 
Ligon, Rev. J. F., Iva 


South Carolina Presbytery 
Brown, Rev. L. W., Goldville 
Coker, Rev. Roy W., Gray Court 

Route 1. 
SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 
*Wilson, Rev. G. A., Nashville 
141 Windsor Drive 
Columbia Presbytery 
Crabb, Rev. C. V., gg ne 


Doyle, Rev. F. C., Mt. Pleasant 
Howze, Rev. T T. M., Spring Hill 
Nash, Rev. 8. Tr Lawrenceburg 


*Ramsay, Rev. Chas. 8., Lynnville 
Memphis Presbytery 
Baker, Rev. B. W., Atoka 
Dickson, Rev. R. M., Bethel Springs 
Harper, Rev. Chas. A., Union City 
Hill, Rev. Solon T., Memphis 
Route 3, Box 181-A 
Hunter, Rev. Alex W., 
3727 Wayne Avenue 
James, Rev. J. E., Bolivar 
Phillips, Rev. Carl C., , Memphis 
Route 9 
Williams, Rev. Glenn A., Trenton 
Route 1 


Nashville Presbytery a 
Arbaugh, Rev. William, Buffalo Valley 
Booth, Rev. J. A., Rock Island 
Flemi Rev. J. E., Watertown 
Gibbe, Rev. John, Woodbury 
Miller, Rev. Priestley, Harpeth 
Parrish, Rev. Jack, Nashville 
Ralston, Rev. C. N., Allisona 
Seesaran, Rev. H. R., Nashville 
Tilson, Rev. Everett, Madison 
Tucker, Mr. E. B., Wartrace 


SYNOD OF TEXAS 
*Dean, Mr. E. A., Austin 
520 Scarbrough Bldg. 


Brazos Presbytery 


Boyd, Rev. C. M., Orange 
Culley, Rev. E. G., Houston 10 
6415 eg St. 


Memphis 





Cunningham, Rev. H. N., Houston 

606 Boundar 
Helsley, Rev. Ernest, Lake Jackson 
McNeill, Rev. D. A., Houston 

5218 ge 
Mitchell, Rev. E. W., Aldine 
*Owen, Rev. R. L., Bellaire 
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na 
ton 
E., 
Lake Jackson 
Smith, Rev. C. H., Alvin 
Solomon, Rev. R. L., Hempstead 


Watts, Rev. Thos. G., Bryan 


Central Texas Presbytery 
Bailey, Rev. Henry M., Eureka 
Caldwell, Rev. C. ., Robinson 


Holmes, Rev. W. B v0 Sve Gatesville 

Kidd, Rev. John P., Burnet 

Lennington, Rev. George C., Llano 

Mueller, Rev. a ustin 

*0’ O'Kelley Rev. 4 te Marlin 
Savage, Rev. O. L , Mart 

Sullivan, Rev. George M., Hamilton 


Dallas Presbytery 


Armendariz, Rev. G. M., Dallas 
1803 Payne St. 
Fernandez, Rev. Alberto, Dallas 
Gray, Rev. Alex., Quanah 
tLang, Rev. Cecil’ -, Dallas 
2606 Fairmount 
Yeargan, Rev. M. C., Iowa Park 


El Paso Presbytery 
, Rev. Charles B., Seagraves 
*Foster, Rev. William H., Lubbock 
oway, Rev. Emmett, Van Horn 
Greenlees, Rev. W. G., Lovington, 
New Mexico 
McCown, Rev. Roy L., Lubbock 
Peake, Rev. C. D., Ruidoso, 
New Mexico 
Petmecky, ly é L. G., El Paso 


Wester, arstow 
Zacharias, ‘ev. D. L .» Lubbock 


Brinkle 


Mid-Texas Presbytery 
Allen, Rev. H. W. W., Bridgeport 
Bennett, Rev. H, O., Handley 
Brandon, Rev. Earl B., Fort Worth 
Box 7073, Sylvania Sta. 
Bryant, Rev. Winston R., Fort Worth 
, 1512 Shenna 





Gray, Rey. W. Bristow, Brownwood 





* Superintendent; ** General Secretary; 


Guerrero, Rev. C. 8., Fort Worth 

Hestir, Rev. B. B., Carlsbad 

*Tenney, Rev. B. K., Fort Worth 4 
2232 Harrison Avenue 


Paris a 


Barton, Rev. in wee 

Elder, Rev. T. R <= 
Hancock, Rev. Cc. Fred, Hallsville 
McGehee, Rev. J. P., Troup 

Pagan, Rev. W. Geor, e, a 
*Salmon, Rev. S. H., Mt. Pleasant 


Western Texas Presbytery 


Alexander, Rev. 4 ay Natalia 
Crown, Rev. Frank , Port Aransas 
Deloteus, Rev. her W., Sinton 
Faison, Mr. George T., Pleasanton 
Hoffman, Rev. C. F., Cotulla 
Lindsey, Rev. E. A., Elsa 

Murphy, Rev. T. D., Junction 
Pearce, Rev. J. 8., +" ~ 


apa ae Rev. L. A., Raymondville 
*Van Dyke, Rev. —_ s., San Antonio 
335 EM Melrose Drive 


Walker, Rev. Frank, Leon Springs 
Wilkins, Rev. L ksprings 
Williams, Rev. S. B., Yoakum 


SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 


East Hanover Presbytery 
Bowling, Rev. M. C., Burkeville 
Elliott, Rev. Edwin P., Roxbury 
McDaniel, Rev. James, Richmond 

24, Route 7 
McDonald, Rev. W. T., Belo 
McLeod, Rev. John D., Jt., et Hall 
Sthreshiey, Rev. L. F., Chester 


Lexington Presbytery 
Blain, Rev. C. R., Circleville 
est Virginia 
Claman | Rev. oa . Fairfield 
, Falling Spring 
Helm, Rev. D. re "Hot Springs 
tJamison, Rev. W. C., Staunton 
Miles, Rev. Robert S., Elkton 
Morrow, Rev. Guy M., Williamsville 
Rector, Rev. George H., McDowell 
Smith, Rev. Roy, Valley Center 


Tt Executive Secretary. 





Montgomery Presbytery 
Childress, Rev. R. W., Willis 
Childrey, Miss Harriet, Callaway 
Coblentz, Rev. David, Fincastle 
Hale, Rev. Henry E., ‘Montvale 
Hamilton, Miss Velinda, Thaxton 
Houchins, Miss Evelyn, Willis 
McCorkle, Rev. og 8., Stuart 
Mowbray, Rev. , Callaway 
Nicholson, Rev. W. vi Lowery 
Ruff, Rev. Chas. 8 , Ararat 
Russell, Rev. R. Y.. Buchanan 

R.F.D 


Sherman, Rev. John W., Pearisburg 
Sperow, Rev. B. F., Narrows 
Vinson, Rev. J. W., Rocky Mount 
Williams, Rev. J. T., Indian Valley 
*Whiteley, Rev. G. L., Roanoke 
2117 Rosalind Avenue 
, Rev. B. L., Iron Gate 
Zehmer, Rev. R. A., Roanoke 
Route 4 


Norfolk Presbytery 


Bowman, Rev. John, Newport News 
Davis, Rev. W. E., Newport News 
Emurian, Rev. 8S. K., Norfolk 5 
550 E. Seawells Point Road 
Lehmann, Rev. J. Wesley, So. Norfolk 6 
1204 Park Ave. 


Potomac Presbytery 
(In Maryland) 
*Hammond, Rev. D. Kirk, Baltimore 12 
312 St. Dunstans Road 
Heim, Mrs. Hazel, Baltimore 
Armistead Gardens 
Owen, Rev. Julian T., Sykesville 
In Virginia) 

Bear, Rev. eee S Herndon 
Cowsert, Rev. Charles C , Arlington 
Fairley, ‘Rev. R. A., Alexandria 
Myers, Rev. Jesse W., Alexandria 
Plitt, Rev. Edward T., Hartwood 
Winn, Rev. Albert C., Nokesville 


Reanoke Presbytery 
Alexander, Rev. Eugene, Victoria 
, Rev. A. S., Rustburg 
Guthrie, Rev. J. E., Phenix 
Ponton, Rev. A. J., Lynchburg 
Route 2 
Roberts, Rev. E. H., Danville 





531 Kemper Road 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY: Rev. E. 


ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 
BoaRD OF WoRLD MISSIONS, 


C. Darby Fulton, D.D., 
ae 


B. Hearn, Treasurer. 


DIvIsION OF OVERSEAS RELIEF: Rev. Vernon S. 
Chairman, North Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Atlanta, Georgia; Roy LeCraw, 
Box 1433, Atlanta 1, 
C. Scott, Treasurer, Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Broyles, Jr., 


Campaign Director, P. O. 
Georgia; Rev. E. 


BoarD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 


DIvISsION OF Missions, 605 Henry Grady Build- 
Rev. Claude H. 
Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Charles H. 
Gibboney, Educational Secretary; Rev. Homer 
McMillan, D.D., General Secretary; Mr. G. B. 


ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia: 


Strickler, Treasurer. 
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C. Scott, 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Henry Grady Build- 


113—16th Ave., 
South, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. 
Executive Secretary; Rev. 
Cumming, Educational Secretary; 
ao T. Gillespie, Candidate Secretary; Curry 


D.D., 


lor, Director. 


Rev. 


D.D., Director. 


Director. 


Treasurer. 


Boggs, 


N. Sixth St., 


Agencies of the Church 


Division OF NEGRO Work, 36 Hunter Street, 
SW, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. 


DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN RELATIONS, P. O. Box 
5094, Richmond 20, Virginia: Rev. John H. 
Marion, D.D., Director. 

DIvISION OF EVANGELISM, 36 Hunter St., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. H. H. 


Division OF Rap10, 36 Hunter St., SW, Atlanta 
3, Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, D.D., 


DIVISION OF DEFENSE SERVICE, Presbyterian 
Building, 6-8 North Sixth St., 
Richmond 9, Virginia: Dr. Edward D. Grant, 


BoarD OF ANNUITIES AND RELIEF, 410 Urban - 
Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade 
H. D.D., Executive Secretary; 
William H. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION, Presbyterian Building, 6-8 

Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: 


Thompson, Rev. Jas. G., Pampl 

Washburn, Rev. Frank t., Soplitield 
26 Baltimore Avenue 

Wood, Rev. A. W., Keysville 


West Hanover Presbytery 


Day, Rev. og Wom S., Amherst 

Francis, Rev. A. T , Massie’ s Mill 

Hutcheson, Rev. R. G., Sr., Louisa 

Williams, Rev. W. Twyman, 
Appomattox 


Winchester Presbytery 


Rater. Rev. Paul E., Martinbur 
Bird, Rev. Taylor O., Springfiel 
Duckwall, Rev. J. M., Lost River 
Edwards, Rev. ‘Jonathan, 

Kitzmiller, Maryland 
Murray, Rev. W. A., 

Hancock, Maryland 

, Rev. Ben, Burlington 


SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 


+Harrop, Rev. W. E., Charleston 
P. O. Box 1027 


Bluestone Presbytery 


Childs, Rev W. Hobart, Lansi 
Daniel, Rev. Francis H., Bluefield 
Manning, Rev. Fred, Lashmeet 
Rodrian, Miss Joan, Landgraff 


Greenbrier Presbytery 


Arbuckle, Rev. J. D., Sinks Grove 
Denham, Rev. C. D., 

White Sulphur Springs 
Dimmock, Rev. Albert E., Elkins 
Gray, Rev. Robert R., Union 
Lucke, Rev. R. O., Greenville 
Rice, Rev. Roger M., Jr., Richwood 
Salango, Rev. James, Hinton 
Shiflet, Rev. A. B., Gap Mills 


Kanawha Presbytery 


Bowman, Rev. G. C; , McConnell 
Churton, Rev. Daniel B., Huntington 
Jones, Rev. Herman, Charleston 
MacKenzie, Miss Kathry m Comfort 
Powell, Rev. Richard Jr., Glenville 
*Ryburn, Rev. Frank 

So. Charleston 





R. Batche- 


Sw, 
Thompson, 


Box 1176, 


a 


Dr. Edward D. Grant, Executive Secretary; Mr. 
John S. Grant, Treasurer; Rev. John L. Fairly, 
D.D., Director of Educational Program; 
Holmes Rolston, D.D., Editor in Chief; South- 
western Branch: 1814 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas; 
Rev. O. G. Henry, Director. 

BOARD OF WoMAN’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assistant "S 
tary; Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer. 

THE GENERAL CouncliL, 324 Church St., Decatur, 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D 
Deedie-May Austin, 
News Service. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL FOR LAY 


Rev. 


ecre- 


Secretary; 
Director of Presbyterian 


Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 22, 


Rev. TRusTEES 


Virginia: 
President. 


Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., 


OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND 


PRESBYTERIAN FouNDATION, INc., Commercial 
Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: T. S. McPheeters, 
President; George M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 








THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR LAY WORKERS 


Prepares for Christian Service in the local church and 
on mission fields 


Graduate and Senior College courses leading to Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees 


For further information write: 
Henry Wane DuBose, President 


3400 Brook Road Richmond 22, Virginia 





1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE _— 1949 


Sherman, Texas 


A co-educational Christian Liberal Arts College, fully ac- 
credited, modern, balanced curriculum in the liberal and 
fine arts, sciences, and personnel services. 


Now in its one hundredth year of continuous service. 


W. B. GUERRANT, President 





KING COLLEGE 
A fully accredited 4-year college. Co-educational. Presby- 
terian. Founded 1867. Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. 
Education. Four types of scholarships: (1) Competitive 
(2) Academic (3) Grant in Aid (4) Remunerative Work. 


For information and catalog write 
R. T. L. LISTON, President 
Box S 
BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 








STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


An Accredited Junior College (two years) 
Ministerial Training (two years) 


For catalogues and information, write: 
Samuel Burney Hay, President 


QUEENS COLLEGE 

Charlotte 4, North Carolina 
Queens, an accredited arts college for women, offers 
B.A. and B.S. degrees with fields of concentration leading 


to numerous vocations. Write THE REGISTRAR for 
information about the 1950-51 session. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 


Nearly a century of proved ability to meet current needs and retain 
the values of a liberal education that is Christian. 


Thoroughness in instruction—Friendliness on the campus 
Sound personal guidance 
Write for catalogue and information. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, jrR., President 








LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 
Banner Elk. North Carolina 


An Accredited, Co-educational Christian Junior College 
Liberal arts 
Terminal courses featured: 
Medical secretarial, hospital bookkeeping 
Pre-nursing, X-ray and laboratory technician 
Winter sports 


For catalogue write: 
W. C. TATE, President 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women offer- 
ing A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 














SCHREINER INSTITUTE 
Kerrville, Texas 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High school and Junior College Departments 
accredited through Southern Association 


Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received for the second semester 
of the current school year and for the school year be- 
ginning in September, 1950 
For literature and information write: 
THE REGISTRAR, Box T 














F KENTUCKY 
1819-1949 


In the Heart of the Bluegrass 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Affiliated colleges of the Liberal Arts and 
Sciences for men and for women on sepa- 
rate campuses. A co-ordinate vlan of edu- 
cation under Christian influences. For 
catalogue and view book. address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Box 401-S 









“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 


—Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 
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the 391 beneficiaries 
of Ministerial Relief, 
of whom 271 are 
widows of ministers 
of our Church. 





H. Armstrong Roberts Photo 


_ = emma 


INISTERIAL RELIEF is still an important part of the Church’s 
obligation to her retired servants. 


ooo aoe 
a ae” oe 
¥ i 


December, as authorized by the General Assembly, is the one season of 
the year when the plaintive plea of the old ministers and their dependents 
has the right of way. Surely every loyal Presbyterian will hear that plea and ee 
respond cheerfully and generously through the JOY GIFT. bees 


While the accompanying picture is not a photograph of one of our own 
widows, it presents the condition of broken health and pressing need char- a 


acteristic of many of them. This goodly company comprises a large part of 
the obligation to be met by the Church through the JOY GIFT. 


The WW NT i he Heart of Ministerial Relief, We 


Open your heart and your treasure that these needs may be met 








Mail checks to 


The Board of Annuities and Relief i 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Wane H. Boscs, Executive Secretary Wo. H. Hopper, Treasurer 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Msi tp sage 
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